


























the blind, who looked on Paradise! 
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deaf, who heard vast harmonies! 


pleads a handicap, remembering these? 


—VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 


“BABIES SUPERVISED BY 
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| dream a mother’s dream 





Your baby does about half 
of his growing by the end of 
his second year, only 50% 
in the next 17 or 18 years. 


20 YEARS 


While he’s growing rap- 
idly, give plenty of vita- 
min D. Start Squibb Cod 
Liver Oil soon after birth. 





of sound teeth 
straight legs 

a strong back 

a fine. full chest 

a well-shaped head 


Se mike this dream come bue 


I will give him a critical element he needs to transform the minerals in 
his food into this sound, strong framework. Since this element Vitamin 
D. is supplied by Squibb Cod Liver Oil, I will give Squibb’s to my baby 


regularly every day. 


SQUIBB cod liver oll 


aname you can trust — 














Happy is the crib age child 
whose mother insists on the 
foot protection and comfort 
of Baby Deer’s scientifically 
proportioned shoes. Only 
Baby Deer has patented 
‘“‘Cuddle-Back’’ heels, de- 
signed to make shoes snuggle 
tenderly to tiny feet—cling- 
ing naturally without tight 
lacing, so shoes can’t be 
kicked off. 


From birth to 5th year, rely 
on Trimfoot’s 5 specially de- 
signed styles: KICKER, 
CREEPER, CRAWLER, 
TRAINER and WALKER. 
At your shoe or department 
store. 


FREE! Valu- 
able booklet! 
**Care of 
Growing 
* Feet ‘_ Write 
: Trimfoot Co., 
Fone of Ss fy Dept. ©-5 
Fy GhOWING FEET Farmington, 
i e ¥ Mo. 





WHO’S WHO 
IN 
RPUSep ak ar 


Before taking on his present job as 
Chief of the Vital Statistics Division 
of the Bureau of Census, HALBERT 
L. DUNN, M.D., Ph.D., had been a 
member of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Johns Hop- 
kins University. He had also served 
on the staffs of Presbyterian Hospital 
in New York and the Mayo Clinic,. 
and from 1932 to 1935 was director 
of the University Hospital at the 
University of Minnesota. The list of 
committees, institutes, delegations, 
societies, associations and _ boards, 
most of them in the field of vital 
statistics, of which Dr. Dunn has 
been an important member, is so 
long that we can’t afford the space 
necessary to print it here. The list 
testifies to such a busy life that we 
wonder when Dr. Dunn finds the 
time to write his many articles on 
medicine, anatomy, hospital statistics, 
vital statistics, public health and ad- 
ministration. But write them he 
does, and HyGera readers have had 
the pleasure of reading them several 
times in the past. You'll probably 
be surprised at how interesting sta- 
tistics can be when you read “Mar- 
ried People Live Longer,” beginning 
on page 820. 


After spending fifteen years in clini- 
cal psychology, STEPHEN HABBE, 
Ph.D., is now research associate with 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. His time is devoted to help- 
ing life insurance companies which 
are members of the bureau under- 
stand their sales personnel better and 
show them how to work more effec- 
tively. He is also a member of the 
National Committee on Health and 
Physical Education of the YMCA 
and a member of the American Psy- 
chological Association. Dr. Habbe 
gathered the material for this month’s 
article on the hospital for blinded 
veterans by making several trips out 
to Old Farms, where he talked with 
the men and with officers in charge. 
You'll undérstand why Dr. Habbe 
found the job so interesting after 
you've read what he has to say about 
Avon’s unique hospital. 


ARTHUR S. WEBB, M.D., received 
his degree from the University of 
Illinois Sthool of Medicine in 1928. 
After completing his internship at 
Ravenswood Hospital in Chicago, he 
went on to take refresher courses in 














gastro-intestinal diseases, tubereu- 
losis and cardio-vascular diseases at 
three different medical schools. For 
two years Dr. Webb was a member 
of the staff of Chicago’s Infant Wel- 
fare Society, after which he spent a 
period practicing industrial medicine 
and surgery. Between 1934 and 1936 
he served on the faculty of the North- 
western University Chest Disease 
Clinic, and in 1935 he decided to 
limit his practice to chest disease, 
Since 1939 Dr. Webb has been Con- 
troller of Tuberculosis of the DuPage 
County (Ill.) Sanatorium Board. He 
is a member of many medical organi- 
zations and the author of a large 
number of articles, principally on 
subjects related to chest disease, 
which have been published in medi- 
cal journals. 


Since 1939 JOHN DOLCE, D.D.S., has 
limited his practice exclusively to 
orthodontics, which is the subject of 
his article beginning on page 828 of 
Hyceia this month. Dr. Dolee at 
tended Fordham Preparatory School 
and University and received his doe- 
tor’s degree from Columbia School of 
Dental and Oral Surgery in 1937. For 
the past five years he has been on 
the faculty of the school’s ortho- 
dontic division. Dr. Dolce is presi- 
dent of the Fordham Study Club, the 
St. Apollonia Dental Guild, and the 
Bronx County Dental Society. He is 
a member of the New York Society 
of Orthodontists, the American Den- 
tal Association and the New York 
Academy of Dentistry. 

SAMUEL MARTON, M.D., received 
his medical degree from the Unk 
versity of Maryland School of Medi- 
cine, following undergraduate work 


at Fordham University. He is a fee 


low of the American Medical Associa 
tion and the American College of 
Allergists. At the present time, Dr 
Marton is serving as associate attend 
ing physician and chief of the d 
partment of allergy at the Jewisi 
Memorial Hospital in New York. Hi 
article on “Food Allergies” begins O& 
page 838. 


HyGe1a is stumping its readers with 
one’ of those “answers on page S075 
and-so” articles this month. DORB 
McCRAY, who assembled the teasers 
for the nutrition quiz, is a home 
economist and consultant, and a sue 
cessful housewife as well. 
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EVEN BY FINICKY EATERS 


At one time or another during a child’s 
life, the problem of lagging appetite usu- 


ally arises and taxes the ingenuity of the 
mother. Appetite in children is a delicate 
affair, since so many factors may spoil the 
desire for food. Excessive fatigue, school 
problems, differences with playmates, and 
even mild admonitions in the home may 
play an important part in converting a 
good appetite into a poor one. 

Finicky eating must be corrected quick- 
ly since—if allowed to continue—it will 
lead to malnutrition and even more seri- 
ous problems. And if poor eating habits 


are allowed to become established, they 
are extremely difficult to break. 

By using tempting food items the ap- 
petite may be restored for most other 
foods. Ovaltine is widely employed for 
this purpose. Its delicious taste appeals to 
all children, and it is taken with relish 
several times a day. This balanced food 
supplement, made with milk as directed, 
supplies a wealth of essential nutrients. 
It goes far in correcting dietary deficien- 
cies, and thus it improves the general 
health and aids immeasurably in correct- 
ing poor eating habits of various origins. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made of 
Ya oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


VITAMINA. . 
VITAMIN D 


RIBOFLAVIN 
NIACIN 
COPPER 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 
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skin aml m it dry and tender? It is time now to 


prepare yor <in for winter by applying Marcelle 
hypo-allergenic creams and lotions every day. These 
deligh}fyl cosmetics help restore oils lost through 
exposure and aid in keeping your skin soft and 


} smooth. 






gMarcelle hy po-allergenic Cosmetics are designed es- 


ially for dry, sensitive skins. Known allergens 
have been omitted @r reduced to a minimum. Ask 


your physician about\ Marcelle hypo-allergenic Cos- 

) ’ ’ ; 4 

metics. tL \as 
on™ : 
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feceptable for odvertdan ta tatenions of the American 


Medical Association. 








MARCELLE COSMETI 
1741 N. Western Ave. Chicago 4 
Nk 


©. 






HYGEI,y 


LETTERS 
FROM 
READERS 


Sick Headaches 
To the Editor: 

I consider Dr. Russell N. De Jongy 
article on “Sick Headaches,” pup 
lished in the August number @ 
HyGera, very valuable. I am gl 
that physicians are getting a 
from the old idea that nothing gp 
be done about migraine. 

GERTRUDE FELKER, MD, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
One Room School? 
To the Editor: 

HyaGera’s September cover has Ie 
me with a question in my mind 
What circumstances allow suchy 
difference in the ages of the sehe 
children on your cover? The ie 
boy in the sailor suit can be tp 
more than 5 or 6 years of age, and 
the girl behind him is 9 or 10, 


Baltimore, Md. Harry Savi 


Glasses —or Else! 
To the Editor: 

I have just read in the August issue 
of Hygeia Jeannette G. Imlay’s arti- 
cle, “The Doctor Said Glasses.” | 
have two children who wear glasses 
and I’m glad to say I didn’t have to 
go through the pampering Mrs. Imlay 
did to convince my children they 
should wear them. Neither do we 
take them off for vanity’s sake when 
“Great Aunt Caroline” comes to visit. 
When we found that it was neces 
sary for our children to wear glasses, 
we had the examination, got the 
glasses, they put them on and thal 
was all there was to it. We found 
they Adjusted themselves much better 
than most adults. And why shoulda! 
they? We got them so they could 
see better. Would you want to take 
off your glasses if you could se 
better with them? Of course nol! 
So we keep them on—all day. 

The author writes as if glasses 
were something to be ashamed of. 
Such remarks as “the glistening goal 
of perfect vision for our little so 
fills our hearts with ample strength 
certainly smacks of a parent who 
thinks more of her child’s looks that 
of his ability to see clearly. We 
should all be thankful that in this 
enlightened age children can be 
fitted with glasses, instead of goil 
around with distorted vision until 
they are adults. 

Mrs. Artuur J, Lirwillil 
| Milledgeville, Ill. 
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SOFT-LITE LENS COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK + TORONTO + LONDON 
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Cancer has its hopeful 





side! pe 


It starts small, 


as a malignant growth of cells 


or 
a, 


at one point in the ye body, 
ft 


WV i 


andmay: *_Mspread quickly. 


But fortunately cancer often 


sends out danger signals, 


permitting early recognition, 





and if treated properly, it can 


T hese.are ; cancer’s 
danger signals 


1—Any unusual lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast. 
2— Any irregular or unexplained bleed- 
ing. 
3—Any sore that does not heal, par- 
ticularly about the mouth, tongue or lips. 
4—Loss of appetite or persistent unex- 
plained indigestion. 

_ 5—Noticeable changes in the form, size 
or color of a mole or wart. 
6—Any persistent changes in the nor- 
mal habits of elimination. 
Here’s hopeful news. These danger sig- 
nals do not invariably mean that you 
have cancer. They are signs that some- 
thing is wrong, that you should have an 
immediate examination by a competent 
doctor. 


ee aie. | 





But remember, medical science can 
cure cancer only if it is discovered early, 
before it has a chance to grow or spread. 

No medicines can cure cancer. Be- 
ware of quacks and those who promise 
to cure cancer with drugs or other un- 
proved methods. 

Only three things can check, destroy 
or remove cancer ... X-rays, radium, 
surgery, used singly or in combination. 
There are no short cuts or substitutes. 

Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet 
115Z, for more information about cancer. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


eo, 
4 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 Mapison Avenve, New York 10, N.Y, 


119456——™ OPOLITAN JiFE INSURANCE COMPENY 


HYGEIA 
Astronomy and Longevity 


To the Editor: 


E. V. Allen, author of “The Golden 
Age of Therapeutics” in the August 
issue of Hygeta, writes: “Job could 
hardly be expected to anticipate ad- 
vances in medicine.” Job probably 
did not forsee advances in modern 
astronomy, either. Or did he? For 
he said, “He (God) hangeth the 
earth upon nothing” (Job 26.7). As 
to longevity, the Bible indicates that 
Abraham’s age at death was 175, and 
Noah’s 950, and there are other 
examples. Our present age still 
clings to its threescore, and ten, in 
spite of all scientific achievements of 
the past years. 

GEORGE W. BLOEMENDAL 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Sickroom Hints 
To the Editor: 


I would like to pass on suggestions 
for two procedures which were help- 
ful to me when my son was sick. 
When I didn’t have a glass tube or 
fountain straw, I let him drink from 
a small pitcher. So that he wouldn't 
have to turn his head to see the.-time, 
I tied a watch at the foot of the bed. 


Portland, Ore. Mrs. W. CLow 





RELIEF FOR STARVED 
EUROPEANS 


A shipment of six tons of protein 
hydrolysates, the largest consignment 
of this drug ever to leave this coun- 
try, is now enroute to a Dutch port 
to help save the lives of thousands of 
starving Hollanders, according to a 
report from the National War Fund. 
As a result of an initial shipment of 
200 pounds of hydrolysates by Amer- 
ican Relief for Holland, a member 
agency of the National War Fund, 
2,000 Netherlanders condemned to a 
lingering death because their starved 
systems were unable to assimilate 
food will shortly return to the ranks 
of the living, said the report. 

One of chemistry’s newest develop- 
ments, hydrolysates have been com- 
pared in medical effectiveness to 
sulfa drugs and penicillin and are 
being used extensively for the first 
time in treatment of Europeans. 

Protein hydrolysates are a direct 
| means of putting back into the 
| human system the amino acids and 
| protein reserve which have become 
| exhausted. Owing to the acute short- 
age of physicians and hospital tech- 
nicians in Holland’s war-ravaged 
hospitals, the hydrolysates sent to 
the Netherlands are of a type that 
can be self-administered. 


Wbrot 


* Artificial Breast-Amputations only * 
Individually Sculptured Recreating Contour oF 
at Surgical Supply dealers in six sizes. 
VENTILATED — SOFT — WASHABLE 
Ideal for swimming. Defies detection. 
Schuyler 4-0216 Write, for Circular. 
HELEN PERL, 235 West End Ave., N. Y. 23, N.Y 
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IVORY Does 
-WITH 216 
TESTS FOR. 


QUALITY, PURITY, 
MILDNESS 
)p- 


a. YY” just ought to see how carefully soap is = might irritate tender baby skin. After 216 
to treated out at Procter & Gamble! You __ tests assure Ivory’s quality, purity and mild- 
me see, 66 years of Ivory reputation goes into _ ness, continuing research with thousands of 
a. every cake we make. That’s why high-quality — skin patch tests double-checks Ivory’s safety 
ect raw ingredients and high-grade fats are se- __ in use. 

Me lected with special care. That’s why 216 sep- 
me arate tests guard each batch of Ivory. Soap the standard of purity and mildness to 
7 And what comes out is a soap free from any —millions—that assures that you can advise it 


ed coloring, strong perfume or impurities that —_ with confidence. 


| 5087 


hat 
IT FLOATS 


That’s the kind of care that makes Ivory 


* 














A BIG PACKAGE 


of Good Eating 





Every member of your family will give you an 
extra hug when you buy the big 5 lb. jar of Hor- 
lick’s, the Original, Malted Milk. They know they 
can then have big glasses, often, of this delicious, 
nutritious food beverage. In Horlick’s, you get 
high quality protein such as found in meat, and 
rich butter fat, too, because Horlick’s is full cream 
milk and malted cereals combined. Its natural sweet- 
ness, derived from milk and malt sugars, satisfied 
the clamor for “Sweets.” So serve Horlick’s with 
meals as well as between. Use it as a sweetener 
on cereals ... a tasty topping on puddings, fruits 
and other desserts. 


Get the 5 lb. Family Size Package. It means a big 
saving—as much as $1.05—and lots of good eating. 


FOR SALE AT ALL DRUG STORES 


HORLICK’S “re Oreginatl 


TABLETS~=POWDER 
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Coming in Hygetg 


FACTS ABOUT MEASLES 


By Jerome S. Peterson, M.D. 


Measles is still a leading cause of 
death in children under 3. Parents, 
will be glad to read that today there 
are ways to prevent the disease in- 
many children and make it legs? 
severe for others. Here, too, are gy 
number of other measles facts whieh” 
aren’t generally known, 

a 


YOUR BACK—A MECHAN 
WONDER 


By Lt. Col. Philip Lewin, M.D. 


Considering the’ incredible in 
tricacy of the back’s constructiony 
we aren’t at all surprised to know® 
that many seemingly insignificant 
things can cause trouble with it. Dr7 
Lewin discusses some of the reasons” 
we have back difficulties and dey 
scribes the spinal mechanism whose” 
malfunction produces these diffi 
culties. * q 


A PURCHASING GUIDE FOR Tors 


By Lois K. Ide 


Did you know that by carefuly 
buying you can provide your chik 
dren with toys which will aid in 
developing their creative, dramatic, 4 
social and artistic talents, as well as” 
their physical strength and skill and 
their actual knowledge? Well, you? 
can, and Mrs. Ide’s buying charts; 
set up by age group and toy funetion, 
will help you choose your child's 
play-materials with an eye to theiry 
specific purposes. 

ae 


ACNE 


By Eugene F. Traub, M.D. 


Probably a large number of they 
mistaken notions about acne are duey 
to the fact that this unsightly disease 
of adolescence is so widely prevalent} 
and that it has not, until recently, 
been successfully treated. But does 
tors can control it to a great exter 
now, and sufferers from acne will be} 
interested in learning what they 
can do besides waiting to “grow OG 
of -. © j 


| ALSO COMING IN HYGEIA: 


| date, informative articles deal $i 
with malaria, unduylant fever, hermiay 
cancer, safety, dental care, ¢ 
feeding, home nursing, health edue 
tion and other subjects of interest @ 
every one who is interested in § 

ing healthy. 
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The Future of Medical Research 


—An Editorial by MORRIS FISHBEIN 














EVERAL committees of the United States 
Senate combined during October to hear 
” testimony from leaders of public affairs, 
ientists, government executives, physicians 
ad research workers relative to the place that 
le federal government should occupy in sup- 
porting research. Several measures have been 
ntroduced into the Senate and House of Repre- 
tatives of the United States, including par- 
icularly bills known as the Kilgore, Magnuson 
nd Fulbright bills, designed to achieve the 
bjective that is sought. In his message to 
pngress at the opening of the present session, 
esident Truman specifically called for a single 
deral research agency which would promote 
d support research in matters pertaining to 
defense and security of the nation, in the 
sic sciences and in the social sciences, in medi- 
ne, public health and allied fields. He sug- 
sted also that provision be made for financial 
sistance in the form of scholarships and grants 
young men and women of proved scientific 
lity, and that means be found to coordinate 
scientific activities of various agencies of the 
leral government and to disseminate to the 
blic information arising from research carried 
under the research agency. During the first 
weeks of the hearings opinions were offered 
mmarily by representatives of government 
encies, of labor organizations, of industries 
d of the universities. Later testimony was 
be presented by physicians and the repre- 
itatives of many scientific organizations. 
Preliminary to the hearings, a special com- 
tee was appointed by the Committee on Post- 
Medical Service, which represents jointly 
® American Medical Association, American 
ege of Physicians and American College of 
geons. This committee stated that it favored 
tral support of research and it felt that such 
port presented a challenging and compelling 
portunity for government to foster the public 
are by assisting in the support of scientific 
arch. The committee felt, nevertheless, that 
th support should leave the policy, personnel 
i scope of research to the colleges, universi- 
and research institutions themselves. Re- 
h is a highly individual matter. Therefore, 
h institutional and personal liberty in re- 
h should be fully safeguarded. 
ile there can be little doubt that govern- 
t aid to scientific research could be made 


most helpful, experience of the past indicates 
certain safeguards that should be established in 
order not to defeat the objectives that are 
sought. Up to now the voluntary philanthropic 
foundations, the universities and similar agen- 
cies in the United States have contributed 
greatly to research in the field of medicine. 
Any federal agency that is established should 
be particularly careful not to destroy the volun- 
tary initiative that created these foundations 
or that continues’their work. 

Whenever government enters into research 
or any other field, there is a tendency for pres- 
sure groups to attempt to divert the majority 
of the funds in one direction or another of 
special interest. Thus separate proposals have 
been made—twenty millions of dollars to be 
devoted wholly to dental research, or four and 
one-half millions to be devoted wholly to neuro- 
psychiatric disorders. Any program developed 
by the federal government should take into 
account the- desirability of coordinating and 
integrating research on all medical problems 
proportionately to the need for the research, 
the importance of the problems to be investi- 
gated, and the facilities and personnel capable 
of undertaking research. 

Especially important in the developing of a 
national research foundation would, of course, 
be the manner of its control. Since medicine 
occupies such a significant place in the whole 
field of research, medicine should be fully repre- 
sented in any government board that might be 
created and obviously also in such subcom- 
mittees or boards as may deal with medical 
education, fellowships and the dissemination of 
information in the field of medicine. This means 
that complete coordination must be developed 
between the subcommittees and boards that 
work on various phases of the problem and the 
governing board itself. 

Vastly impressed by the success of the govern- 
ment-supported, intensified and coordinated re- 
search that led to the development of the atomic 
bomb, many people are ready to conclude that 
a similar technic would yield the cause and 
cure of cancer, the prevention of and specific 
treatment for infantile paralysis, a cure for 
leukemia or multiple sclerosis. Medical scien- 
lists, however, are more skeptical, particularly 
as they review the history of great discoveries 
in medical research. 
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le Say 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE X-RAYS 


O FAMILIAR to us are 
the everyday uses of 
x-rays that it seems al- 

most incredible that these 
remarkable radiations were 
entirely unknown fifty vears 
ago. Within half a century, 
x-rays have become indis- 
pensable for medical diag- 
nosis and treatment, in muni- 
tions industries and in fine 
arts, in complicated chemical 
analyses, and even in_ the 
“pure” sciences of genetics 
and crystallography. 

Nowadays it is practically 
impossible to enumerate the 
countless applications to 
which this wonder ray has 
been put—the list would be 
so long. Yet there are many 
people who can actually re- 
call the time when x-rays 
were completely unknown 
and can remember the 
drama and excitement that 
followed one momentous day in November 1895 
when “a light, which never was on land or 
sea was first discovered.” The immediate events 
that led to this revolutionary discovery are 
worth retelling. 

It was on a Friday night, and at a late hour, 
“when assistants were no longer to be found,” 
that Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen, professor of 
physics at the University of Wirzburg, decided 
to perform some additional experiments with 
the cathode rays—peculiar radiations that were 
the’ subject of much current interest and scien- 
tific study.. Carefully he set up his apparatus, 
as he had frequently done before, covered his 
vacuum bulb with black paper to exclude light, 
and darkened the room in order to observe any 
possible effects of the experiment. As he closed 





The discoverer of x-rays, in a 
contemporary cartoonist’s view 





By LEONA ALBERTS 
WASSERSUG 


the switch that sent a high- 
tension current through the 
tube, he suddenly saw on a 
nearby table a few crystals 
of barium platinocyanide 
glow with a brilliant fluores- 
cence. 

Almost at once, Roentgen 
made the correct deduction 

invisible radiations were 
passing from the tube 
through the black paper and 
through the air and exciting 
fluorescence in the sénsitive 
crystals. But, so fantastic 
did this conclusion seem 
that, at first, the cautious 
scientist doubted his own 
observations. Six weeks of 
intense, feverish research 
followed. Experiments on 
experiments were carried 
out, and the results grew 
more and more. startling. 
These “x-rays,” as he called 
them, were not only capable 
of inducing fluorescence in a chemically pre- 
pared screen, but, more important, they could 
pass through opaque objects and affect a sensi- 
tized plate, just as in photography. The modest 
professor was now certain that his observations 
were accurate. Did he not obtain an excellent 
“radiograph” of his wife’s hand, with its tiny, 
bones and ring, as proof? 

On Dec. 28, 1895, at a meeting of the Wiérz- 
burg Physiochemical Society, Professor Roent- 
gen made known his discovery in a paper 
entitled, “Preliminary Communication on a New 
Kind of Ray.” Its effect on the scientific world 
was explosive. In less than one month, Roent- 
gen rays were being generated and studied in 
laboratories all over the world. In America the 
first x-ray photograph was taken on Jan. 2, 18%. 
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Maron. Beethoven, Byron—to mention only a few— 
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Photos from the Bettmann Archive 


Doctor taking x-ray picture of patient’s hand, using 
the earliest type of equipment developed. The use 
of x-rays in diagnosis soon became standard practice 


And, almost at the same time, popular accounts 
were beginning to appear in lay magazines and 
reporters were recounting their interviews with 
the now famous professor. 

Fifty years have elapsed since the discovery 
that earned for Roentgen a Nobel Prize and 
everlasting immortality. Yet it is still not possi- 
ble to estimate its true significance, so rapid has 
been the course of progress. According to Dr. 
George L. Clark of the University of Illinois, 
Roentgen’s discovery “came at a time when the 
greatest physicists honestly believed that the 
truths were all known and that the future of 


their science involved merely the addition of 


further decimal places in improved experimen- 
lation.” This complacency was quickly shat- 
lered, for the Roentgen rays opened the gateway 
for “the discovery of radioactivity, natural and 
artificial, the inexhaustible field of nuclear 
physics and chemistry, the electron, the quan- 
lum theory in all its richness, cosmic rays, 
radio and all the electromagnetic spectrum, not 
fe mention the immeasurable direct services of 
‘ray science in medicine, biology, genetics, 
atomic physics, photochemistry, and the struc- 
lure of materials.” The most recent develop- 
ment in atoinic physics—the bomb that ended 
the war—is an outgrowth of Roentgen’s work 
of just fifty years ago. 

Obviously, it is impossible to trace all the 
imumerable industrial and scientific uses of 
trays in our modern society. Even if we merely 
tty to touch the highlights in any one field, the 
lak can assume gigantic proportions. To illus- 
trate this point let us consider some of the ways 
in which x-rays have contributed toward mak- 
ing medical diagnosis more exact and definite. 
In doing so, we shall be forced to overlook 
‘ray’s important role in medical treatment, and 
we shall have nothing to say about the million 
volt machines that have recently been con- 
structed. 








Customs officials used x-rays to inspect unopened 
luggage for contraband articles. Today x-rays are 
widely used for many different industrial purposes 


It was natural that surgeons were the first 
to grasp the significance of x-rays in diagnosis. 
Under the fluoroscope and on the x-ray film, 
bones and metallic objects stand out in sharp 
contrast to the surrounding softer tissues such 
as muscle and skin. “Because of their greater 
density, bone and metal are relatively opaque 
to x-rays, and thus they cast a shadow that can 
be readily differentiated from other structures. 
Foreign bodies, such as bullets and needles, 
could be easily located even though they had 
lodged deep in the body and had been hidden 
for years. Sometimes, even in those early days, 
the x-rays were dramatic in their effectiveness. 

For example, in Philadelphia in 1896, a Dr. 
White was called to see a little girl who was 
in grave danger because a jackstone had become 
wedged somewhere in her esophagus. By using 
the newly discovered x-rays, the jackstone’s 
position was located exactly, and its removal 
was thereby greatly facilitated. Thanks to the 
x-rays, much needless probing was avoided, and 
the child was spared much suffering. The x-rays 
had converted a most difficult task into a rela- 
lively simple one. 

The value of x-rays to surgeons, especially 
in wartime, was quickly appreciated. Although 
the x-rays were apparently first used in the 
Greco-Turkish War (1897) and in Sudan, the 
first really great opportunity for testing came 
in the South African War (1899-1902), when 
seventeen x-ray sets were especially devoted to 
army work. How successful these early trials 
were can be appreciated when we consider that 
throughout World War II portable x-ray units 
were flown to the fronts and dropped by para- 
chute to combat troops. 

Orthopedic surgeons have always felt that 
injuries to the spinal column, particularly the 
tiny bones of the neck, presented serious and 
difficult diagnostic problems. Although x-rays 
have been regarded as essential for the proper 
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Old style equipment for taking x-rays of the chest. 
Early detection of tuberculosis remains one of the 
important contributions of x-rays to public health 


diagnosis of spinal injuries since 1901, spe- 
cialists as recently as 1917 were still lamenting 
their inability to obtain consistently good lateral 
views of the neck vertebrae. Some, to improve 
their accuracy, devised “trick shots”; others 
took their views at 50 to 55 degree angles and 
even obtained speciak exposures through the 
patient’s open mouth. A few years ago, Dr. 
R. H. Morgan invented an automatic, photo- 
electric exposure meter that enables doctors to 
get uniformly excellent films through the vary- 
ing thicknesses of body tissue presented by per- 
sons of different builds. The modern specialist 
has many of these technics at his finger tips 
and, as a result, diagnostic precision is greater 
than ever before. 

These facts were recently stressed by Maj. 
Gilbert W. Heublein of the Percy Jones General 
Hospital in a discussion of the importance of 
x-rays in the diagnosis of fractures of the bones 
of the neck. Major Heublein cites the case of 
P. C. S., a 21 year old private, whose neck was 
injured when he was thrown from a truck. 
Several x-rays, from different angles, were 
taken, and they disclosed a tiny fracture and 
slight dislocation of the second uppermost 
vertebra. With these x-rays as a guide to treat- 
ment, surgeons applied proper traction, and the 
deformity and fracture were corrected. 

Physicians interested in the diagnosis of chest 
diseases soon followed the lead of the surgeons 
in turning the fluoroscope and the roentgeno- 
gram: (x-ray film) to their advantage. It was 
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Physician is using x-ray equipment in patient's 
home, powered by the batteries in his “‘horseless 
carriage’’ outside. This was once a common practice 


actually only a matter of weeks after Roentgen’s 
discovery when doctors fluoroscoped the chest 
and were thrilled as they watched the beating of 
the heart and the rhythmic motions of the dia- 
phragm. Pioneers, exploring the heart and 
lungs, could soon distinguish such abnormal 
conditions as collections of fluid within the 
chest, abnormal dilatations or widenings of the 
aorta, or principal artery of the heart, and even 
such chest conditions as bronchiectasis. One 
or two of the more courageous investigators 
claimed that they could detect tuberculosis by 
x-rays before abnormal physical signs could be 
heard through the stethoscope. P 
In this country, Dr. Francis H. Williams was 
among the first to point out the many benefits 
of x-rays in the diagnosis of chest disease, He 
was greeted with skepticism—yes, ridicule—but 
he continued undeterred in his studies. Dr. 
Edward L. Trudeau, himself a sufferer from 
tuberculosis, was anxious to determine to his 
own satisfaction the relative merits of x-rays 
as compared to physical (stethoscopic) exami- 
nation. Accordingly, he came to Dr. F, H. Wil 
liams and challenged him to determine, if he 
could, and by x-rays alone, on which side of 
the chest his healed tuberculosis was situated. 
Doctor Williams accepted the challenge—and 
won. Doctor Trudeau returned to Saranac 
Lake, convinced, and a short-time thereafter 
x-ray examination for all patients became the 
established policy of the Trudeau Sanatorium 
there. (Continued on page 872) 
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ODERN high pressure advertising has 
made the people of this country so con- 
scious of antiseptics that at keast two or 

ree such agents are included in almost every 
jome medicine chest. Most of the preparations 
alvertised so freely over the radio and in news- 
japers are not so effective as the advertising 
daims would have us believe. A few, however, 
jossess real merit and are worthy additions to 
ihe medicine cabinet as first aid agents, but not 
fr the self treatment of serious infections; nor 
an they be regarded as certain preventives of 
v-called social detriments or handicaps such as 
dandruff, falling hair, halitosis: and athlete’s 
loot. 

Antisepsis, which means the prevention of 
infection, had its origin in the work .of Louis 
lasteur, who revealed many of the mysteries of 
lacteria, and Lord Lister, who put into practical 
pplication the prevention of infection by using 
ichemical capable of killing bacteria. Unfortu- 
ately, many of the effective chemicals also 
wert a harmful effect on bodily tissues, and 
0 they must be used with care. There is no 





wint in destroying bacteria if the underlying 
wdy cells are irreparably damaged in the 
ocess. Such damage may cause an actual 
lay in recovery, or loss of the affected part 
ifthe body, and sometimes even death. 

Bacteria are normally found on the skin, in 
te mouth and in other parts of the body; it is 
wt necessary to completely destroy them to 
ijoy good health. Infection by these bacteria 
ten follows lowered resistance or laceration of 
lie skin and mucous membranes. Every one is 
ubjected to some cuts and bruises during the 
Wrmal daily routine, with no great harm. It is 
lly occasionally that trouble develops. The 
Wes, ears, nose and throat do not need con- 
at flushing with antiseptic agents, nor does 
#skin have to be made bacteria free. Femi- 
he hygiene normally does not require the 
‘terous use of powerful chemicals, especially 
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when simple solutions ordered by the physician 
could probably be used with equal effect and 
less danger. The routine use of these antiseptic 
agents will not necessarily prevent infections, 
nor will it always effect a cure. The cause of 
the trouble must be properly diagnosed and ade- 
quate treatment instituted. Much faith is placed 
in gargles, and yet the best that can be expected 
from these agents is the removal of some of the 
mucus and bacteria from the throat. Millions 
of bacteria are always left untouched, to grow 
freely and result in a short time in as many 
bacteria as were present before the gargle was 
used. 

Even though antiseptics are usually applied 
freely, to appreciate their limited usefulness it 
is necessary to consider that bacteria are also 
susceptible to heat, sunshine, soap and water, 
and other factors; that some bacteria are more 
susceptible to one class of chemicals than to 
another class; and that no one chemical agent 
suitable as a first aid preparation has yet been 
found which is capable of killing all kinds of 
bacterial organisms. In fact, some of the more 
dangerous bacteria are often untouched by 
many of the current household favorites. Anti- 
septics cannot be expected to penetrate through 
the skin and kill all bacteria, as their power to 
penetrate is limited. 

Considerable confusion exists about the terms 
“germicide,” “antiseptic” and “disinfectant.” 
The term “disinfectant” is usually reserved for 
compounds that are applied to inanimate ob- 
jects such as bottles, pans and instruments; 
“germicide” to a substance that destroys bac- 
teria so that they will not grow again; and “anti- 
septic” to a substance that hinders or prevents 
the growth of bacteria but does not necessarily 
destroy them, No agent can be said to “sterilize” 
an area unless all bacteria are killed. For many 
years the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical Association has empha- 
sized the distinctions (Continued on page 854) 





THE BLIND CAN HELP THEMSELVES 


—WITH OUR HELP 


a TAY as long as they'll keep you and get 
all the training you can, because you're 
going to need it. When you leave Avon 

and put on civvies again, you’re just another 

blind man. The people at home don’t seem to 
understand.” 

Thus men who have been discharged write 
their pals at the Army’s Old Farms Convalescent 
Hospital located in the rolling green hills near 
Avon, Conn., ten miles west of Hartford. At 
Old Farms, under the leadership of Col. Fred- 
eric H. Thorne, M.C,, ophthalmologist, the Army 
is carrying on work of great importance and 
significance. Here a magnificent new chapter in 
helping suddenly blinded adults to achieve eco- 
nomic and social competence may be written. 

It was in the summer of 1944 that the Army 
initiated its program at Old Farms, the site of 
an eight million dollar boys’ preparatory school 
with about the most complete and best equipped 
dormitories, shops, recreational rooms = and 
sports facilities imaginable. Here on a _ vast 
campus are buildings, broad lawns and playing 
fields, a river, and hundreds of graceful trees 
native to New England. Although it is more 
than a mile from the point where one crosses 
the Farmington River to the quadrangle of main 
buildings, there is a compactness about the 
school which lends itself admirably to the pres- 
ent purpose. Easy, broad paths lead from the 
dormitories and classrooms to the mess hall and 





other important centers of school living. Despi 
its official Army designation, it is difficult 
think of Old Farms as anything remotely resenk 
bling a hospital. . 
Recently I was invited to visit Old Farms 
spent a half day there. Lieut. William A. Jani 
son Jr., Medical Administrative Corps, was my ri 
gracious host and expert guide. When it ¢€ 
time to leave the school, I asked myself 
life must mean to the young men there. Ith 
there are several answers. ‘y 
It means regaining confidence and the will 
go on, looking always forward. It means | 
first definite step back to normal living, 
means a demonstration in a community that 
implications for the entire country. 
Blindness is the most severe sensory handi 
To become suddenly blinded in adult life #2 
shattering experience, threatening the entit 
personality structure. Time, measured always 
in months and sometimes in long years, ¢om- 
bined with infinite patience and courage, are 
needed to restore balanced thinking and to build 
new habit patterns adequate to the changed 
conditions of life. Wisely, President Roosevelt 
and the Surgeon General of the United States itpep 
Army, in January 1944 provided that men (and 
women) blinded while in the service of thet 
country should not be discharged to civilian life 
without preparation and training. 
‘ Basic to this preparation and training is each 
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jers mental attitude. After extended hos- 
ization and medical attention, Old Farms 
wears 2 happy place to most blinded veterans. 
few rebel at the idea of further confinement 
further Army discipline. But soon they find 
‘there is little confinement and little of the 
Army discipline at Old Farms. Discipline 
ie discipline’s sake is out. 
Avon the Army wants each soldier to be on 
gown as soon and as completely as possible. 
fon is the halfway point between the routine 
the ordinary hospital and the complete free- 
m of the home community. No blinded sol- 
is compelled to avail himself of any of 
fon’s specific courses. Nine in ten fit into the 
gram naturally and without loss of time. 
tenth man may be a problem for a time. 
iemay be openly rebellious toward authority, 
fhe may take the attitude of “What's the use?” 
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Colonel Thorne leaves this. man to his own 
devices for a time, reasoning that it is far better 
to allow a man to become thirsty, or to cause 
him to become thirsty in subtle ways, than it is 
to try to force him to drink in the first place. 

It is unlikely that the recalcitrant man will 
choose to remain many hours unoccupied in his 
quarters. There are too many things going on 
which are more interesting! His first appeal to 
his roommate or to a staff member may be, 
“How do you get to the post office?” or “Where’s 
the mess hall?” Gray Ladies visit Old Farms 
daily, and it may be a member of this splendid 
organization who first stirs the imagination of 
the blinded soldier to the opportunities which 
are his at the school. Some men at Avon have 
been known to hold letters for days, waiting for 
a favorite Gray Lady to read their mail to them. 
Again, the new arrival (Continued on page 848) 


Opposite page: Blinded veterans rest on 
the lawn at Old Farms, the Army’s new- 
style convalescent hospital that used to be 
a New England preparatory school campus 


Left: Old Farms patients take first steps 
to learn jobs that will earn them a living. 
“ Below: A newly arrived patient learns the 
hospital grounds and buildings from models 
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«YA THY should I live longer just because 

VW I’m married to you?” “That’s easy,” 

responded my better half, “—because 

I treat you so well and take such good care 
of you.” 

“Why is it, then, that you will live longer than 

I, just because you are married to me?” I asked. 


“That’s easy, too,” she said, “because I’m. 


so contented and pleased with life.” 

We laughed then, smug in our knowledge that 
“this is the life.” The funny thing about it, 
though, is that her remarks in jest were proba- 
bly largely true, and that married life on the 
whole does produce a much more favorable 
environment for good living and long living. 
Sophisticated males are apt to scoff, shrug their 
shoulders and remark, “You don’t live longer 
when you’re married, it just seems longer.” But 
such scorn is not based on fact. There is not 
the slightest doubt that Father Time favors the 
married when he swings his scythe. 

Many reasons have been advanced to explain 
why. While all the answers are not yet known, 
some of them are. Recent tabulations by the 
United States Bureau of the Census help to 
throw light on the subject. 

When it comes to dying, the married, both 
men and women, have the best of things. Fewer 
married than single people die at all ages 
throughout life, but single persons of both sexes 
die later than do the widowed and the divorced. 
A curious shift with advancing age exists be- 
tween the widowed and the divorced, the 
divorced dying more slowly than the widowed 


y HALBERT pf. BU 


pied 


in the earlier years and more rapidly in the 
older years. 

These differences in the rates of dying are not 
to be passed over lightly. In the aggregate there 
are huge differences. For each 100 married men 
20 years of age and over who die, 141 single men 
die, while for every 100 married women who 
die after reaching 20 years, 117 single women 
die. Part of the difference between men and 
women in this respect arises from the fact that 
married women are exposed to the serious risks 
of dying during or after childbirth. However, 
even when this type of death is eliminated, it is 
found that the excess in deaths of single women 


MYGEN, 
over married is only 120 as compared to 1). 
a ratio lower than the corresponding one fy 
men. 

All this means that men benefit more fro, 
marriage, in terms of longer life, than @& 
women. What an unusual argument this offe, 
for a member of the gentler sex to catch hy 
man in the coming postwar era of “wome 
without men”! With her head snuggled on his 
shoulder, she can murmur her promise to hip: 

“Marry me, darling, and you'll live longe 
than you will if you stay a bachelor.” Or pep. 
haps, “Let’s get married. We'll be happier and 
live a longer life together than we would apart” 

In comparison to married persons, the 
widowed and divorced have a still smaller 
chance of living than does the bachelor or the 
old maid. The widow dies at a rate half agaip 
as high as does the married woman, while the 
widower fares even worse and perishes at 
rate of two to one in contrast to the married 
man. Divorcees, both men and women, are ip 
the most unfavorable position of all, the excess 
risk of dying being well over two to one in the 
case of men and slightly under this ratio for 
women. 

As one searches the reasons for the large 
differences in the risks of dying among the 
various marital classes, it is natural to ask 
whether or not these variations hold true for 
both city and country folk and for both white 
and Negro groups. One of the best known phe. 
nomena in vital statistics is that the death rates 
for city dwellers are consistently higher than 


those for persons living in the country. Like- 
wise, in almost all instances and for most dis- 
eases the death rates of Negroes are higher than 
those for whites. For both men and womel 
the best chances of life are among white farm- 
ers; the next best, white city dwellers; then come 
Negro farmers; and finally, in the most unfavor- 
able positions for long life, are the Negroes who 
live in cities. Throughout all these population 
groups the married fare better than do the 
single, the widowed or the divorced. 

There are a few significant exceptions to this 
vital statistics pattern, however. All the excep- 
tions occur in the nonmarried classes. Fer 
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instance, single women, both white and non- 
white, seem to do better in the city environment 
This is also true 
of divorced white women. One _ reasonable 
explanation for this is that unmarried women 


jn these classes have been able to better their 


physical environment in city life to a degree not 
fue when they remain in the country. The 
ymmarried woman is rarely a free agent in the 
family environment of the country, whereas she 
js usually economically independent as a city 
dweller. Yet another partial explanation might 
be that usually the sons and daughters of the 
farmers are lured by the bright lights of the 
city. Consequently among the younger city folk 
who are single there is a higher proportion of 
country young men and women. 
analysis of the differences between city and 
ecuntry life and the differences between races 
does not sem to hold many of the answers as 
io why the married live longer. 

Another reason that has been advanced for 
the differences in long life between the single, 
married, widowed and divorced classes is that 
these variations in longevity are due to the selec- 
tion which takes place when a man or a woman 


All in all, an © 


married in spite of illness and deformity. 


821 
marries. For instance, it is argued that men 
and women who have impairments, physical 
defects or chronic diseases of one type or 
another are less likely to marry than are normal 
persons, and that those among the, widowed and 
divorced having such physical impairments are 
less likely to remarry. To carry the argument to 
its logical conclusion one would be forced to 
believe that single persons include among their 
number a considerably higher proportion of 
poor mortality risks who, for one reason or 
another, could not or did not marry. This 
explanation is supported vigorously by some 
and minimized by others. All of us could join 
the argument, since almost everybody knows 
some one who has not married or remarried 
because of his or her health. On the other hand, 
most of us could name persons who have 
I, for 
one, confess that the explanation seems a bit 
weak to me. It surely cannot explain away any 
great part of the sizable differences in length of 
life which exists between the married, the single, 
the widowed and the divorced. I close my eyes 
and picture all my single acquaintances between 
the ages of 20 and 30, (Continued on page 875) 
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Above: Graph shows comparative hazards of bach- 
elorhood compared to married life; for every 100 
married men who die, single men dying number 141 


Below: 
women in the ratio of 120 to 100. 
ure in the chart represents ten persons 
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By J. D. RATCLIFF 


HERE is a new drug on the horizon which 

will make medical history. Its name is 

streptomycin. It has written a brief but 
glowing record of lifesaving. Picking up where 
sulfa and penicillin leave off, it does jobs not 
done by either of them. From present appear- 
ances it looks like a great bludgeon of a weapon 
against an incredible array of diseases: typhoid 
and undulant fevers, cholera, fearsome surgi- 
cal infections—and possibly tuberculosis and 
leprosy. 

Penicillin was discovered by accident. Strep- 
tomycin was discovered by design. Dr. Sel- 
man A. Waksman of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Rutgers University, 
set out to find a drug which would do jobs not 
done by either sulfa or penicillin. 

His hunting ground was the soil. The soil, 
Waksman reasoned, had a vast microbial popu- 
lation which attacked everything—including 
disease bacteria. Last century research men 
suspected the soil—particularly the soil of 
cemeteries—of being the source of epidemics. 
Yet they could find no disease bacteria in this 
soil. They had been aitacked and destroyed by 
soil microbes. Why not, said Waksman, find 
these good microbes in the soil. which attack 
the bad bacteria which cause disease? 

This Waksman is a fatherly, wise little man 
in his fifties—humble as all good researchers 
should be, and modest as all great men are. 
Born in Russia, he came to this country in 1910. 
He still speaks with a slight accent. He was 
graduated at Rutgers and took his Ph.D. at the 
University of California. Then he returned to 
Rutgers to teach—and study—soil microbiology. 

He became a world authority in the field 
but nothing strikingly important promised to 
come from this field. Then things began to 
happen. A former Waksman student—Dr. Rene 
J. Dubos of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research-——sought a soil microbe to kill the 







bacteria which cause pneumonia and strepto- 
coccus infections. He found his soil microbe— 
and from it extracted the drug tyrothricin. 

This set a group of research men at Oxford 
to siudying another soil microbe—-an almost 
forgotten green mold. Their work led to the 
discovery of penicillin’s lifesaving ability. 

Waksman entered the field to do his own 
exploring. He would search the soil for a 
weapon against bacteria which cause such intes- 
tinal ailments as cholera, the filth-spread dis- 
ase now raging in the Orient, typhoid fever, 
dysentery. Microbes of this family bring death 
in a thousand different cloaks. They invade 
the urinary tract of older people to cause an 
enormous amount of misery. They cause 
whooping cough, ear infections and an almost 
alwavs fatal type of blood poisoning. 

Finding the beneficent soil microbe which 
would stop this destruction of human life posed 
staggering problems. There were so many soil 
microbes. Why, the amount of soil a man 
could hold on his thumbnail might contain as 
many as 8,000,000 million of them! How to find 
the wanted one? It was like seeking a man you 
had never seen in a vast land inhabited entirely 
by illiterate deaf-mutes. 

Waksman plowed ahead, devising technics to 
simplify the job. He would mix soil with water, 
then streak this mud across a glass plate col 
taining a thriving colony of disease microbes. 
Then he would look for clear areas on the plate 
where disease microbes had been destroyed. If 
he found them he would then try to sort out the 
soil microbe responsible for the killing. 

Even after he found it, there was still work 
to do. He had to extract the chemical juice 
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hat held killing powers. Often as not, this 
chemical juice was also lethal to living crea- 
res. In some cases these substances were 
jx times as deadly as cyanide! They would 
(il a man in a matter of seconds. 

The task Waksman cut out for himself was 
jiscouraging and looked hopelessly unreward- 
ing. Then one day in the fall of 1943 things 
proke wide open. 

Waksman and a young assistant, Dr. Albert 
ghatz, were working with a soil microbe called 
fctinomyces griseus. They had found two 
gecimens of this creature: one from a piece of 
highly manured soil on the college farm, the 
gher in a swab taken from the throat of a 
chicken. 

This griseus looked like a brilliant performer 
right from the start. It attacked and killed 
gores of disease bacteria—ones which caused 
wlaremia, or rabbit fever, tvphoid fever, and 
wen tuberculosis. Its chemical killing stuff was 
extracted and named streptomycin. 
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Waksman had neither training nor facilities 
forthe endless testing required of any new drug. 
fo he took a train from New Brunswick to 
lahway, N. J.—home of the vast Merck & Co. 
hboratories. Several of his former students 
wrked there. Furthermore, Merck research 
nen had tested half a dozen other substances 
The first thing to determine was toxicity of 
treptomycin—was it too toxic to be tolerated 
ly living creatures? It passed this with flying 
olors. Mice could stand enormous quantities 
ifthe stuff with no ill effects. 

Streptomycin had an electric quality about it 
md Merck research directors—Drs. Randolph 
lajor, Hans Molitor and James Carlisle—were 
fick to realize it. They assigned a team of 
Wresearch men to the job of studying the new 
irug. 

They were particularly interested in the drug’s 
fect on bacteria which inhabit the human 
itestine. 

A burst appendix lets these bacteria loose in 
he abdomen to cause flaming infection and 
ath. They are a top cause of death among 
vMdiers, being the supreme factor in every 
iMdominel injury. They slip into the urinary 
tet lo cause persistent infection, against which 
lere has been no wholly satisfactory drug. 

th the laboratory streptomycin worked bril- 
Mtly against this fulminating death. Then it 
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got its chance in the hospital. A group of 
Toronto physicians had 66 soldier patients, all 
suffering from urinary tract infections. The 
patients were feverish, severely debilitated. 

Within two hours of getting streptomycin bac- 


teria started disappearing from urine. Within 
24 hours all the harmful ones were gone. Fever 


curves dropped to normal and the men khew 
they would get well. 

Since this drug was effective in test tubes— 
and animals—against most of the bacteria 
found in human intestines a question naturally 
arose. Mightn’t it be a top weapon against 
typhoid fever? This question was asked by 
three Philadelphians: Drs. Hobart A. Reimann, 
William F. Elias, Alison H. Price. Their first 
case was a 31 vear old man who had been 
miserably ill with typhoid for three weeks. 
Small doses of the drug were administered by 
hypodermic every three hours—and prompt 
recovery followed. Subsequent patients got four 
to five times the dosage given the first patient, 
with even more hopeful results. 

Other Philadelphia physicians wondered if 
the drug would work against microbes that 
cause 20,000 cases of food poisoning a year. 
They had a case at hand—a nurse who had 
been sick with a Salmonella infection and had 
become a carrier. They gave her the drug by 
mouth. Unlike penicillin, streptomycin is highly 
resistant to acid stomach juices. Inside four 
days the drug had completely eradicated the 
microbes. 

Merck medical directors were doling out small 
amounts of streptomycin as they were available. 
Tests on the drug followed a routine procedure 
—first, trials on animals, then men. 

Physicians are loath to announce results with 
any new drug before they have been published 
in medical journals. There has not yet been 
time to do this. But reports indicate strepto- 
mycin is fulfilling its initial promise. 

Take the case of tularemia—rabbit fever. This 
disease is carried by rats, rabbits and 20 other 
animal species. It strikes a thousand or so 
people in the U, S. each year, mostly hunters, 
butchers. Epidemics have been caused by 
infected rats contaminating a local water sup- 
ply. The disease rarely kills over 5 per cent of 
its victims, but does leave them debilitated to 
a point. where they may be bedridden for 
months. ; 

Three workers at the Mayo Clinic infected 
60 mice with this disease. Half of them were 
set aside to die—and were dead within 96 hours. 
The other half got streptomycin—and all 
recovered. 

Physicians in half a dozen cities snatched at 
this hopeful word. Streptomycin got its chance 
with human patients. In as little as 12 hours 
it cured the disease! Patients who otherwise 
would have been sick for months were up and 
about in a few days. 

Results with undulant fever have been simi- 
larly encouraging. This disease is spread by un- 
pasteurized milk. Early (Continued on page 877) 
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Your Nose Should Fit Your 
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Face 


Condensed from an article in Archives of Otolaryngology By JACOB DALEY 


Illustrations by Jeanne Verner 


The nose can never be considered as a thing apart—it must 


blend harmoniously with the other features. 


Before you con- 


demn your nose, look at it the way a plastic surgeon would 


HE importance of the nose as a factor con- 


tributing to facial beauty is greatly over- 

rated. ‘The nose is only a detail in the face 
and should never be so conspicuous as to attract 
undue attention. It should blend with its sur- 
roundings in a pleasing way and assume its 
proper importance in the general design of 
the face. 
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Profiles of the racial types with diagrams of thet 


characteristic nostrils A) European-American, with 


vertical nostriis: 6B) AstatiK type, with oblique 


ostrils; and Cc African, with horizontal nostri 


A beautiful nose on an otherwise unattractive 
face will certainly not be an asset. In fact, it 
will defeat its own purpose since by contrast 
it will make the unattractiveness of the sur- 
rounding features strikingly apparent. On the 
other hand, if the nose is in harmony with its 
neighboring structures, the resulting good facial 
balance will often create an illusion of beauty. 

If noses were transposed instead of re- 
modeled, no one would interchange the nose of 
a Negro and the nose of a white man, even if 
the color of the skin matched. Each race has 
its own individual characteristics, and each pos- 
sesses a distinct type of beauty, but they do not 
mix. One cannot scramble racial types and 
attain harmony. 

Likewise one should never completely sacri- 
fice facial harmony for the sake of obtaining 
what is considered a beautiful nose. The face 
must be studied as an entity, and the nose should 


bear a good structural relationship to the bal- 
ance of the face and form a pleasing part of the 
design. 

There is litthke doubt that many people are 
nose conscious, and most of them labor under 
the mistaken idea that a good nose is a panacea 
for every facial defect. Unfortunately, this is 
seldom true. Often a person is determined to 
have his nose remodeled, being unaware of the 
fact that the nose is good and the chief fault 
lie’ elsewhere. For some unknown reason he 
overlooks the rest of the face and is prone to 
accuse his nose of being the offender. He be- 
lieves that correcting the nose will completely 
change his appearance. Under these circum- 
stances, if such a nose is remodeled, the patient 
will be sorely disappointed with the result. 

Styles are constantly changing, and that of 
beauty is no exception. Although Greek statues 
and Italian paintings are still outstanding exam- 
ples of beauty in art, they are useless as modern 
standards of beauty. To the general public, the 
modern ideal is portrayed in movie stars, maga- 
zine illustrations and highly publicized pro- 
fessional models. The amount of advertising is 
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no guarantee or criterion of artistic merit, but it 
undoubtedly influences public opinion. 

Each face requires a nose in keeping with its 
age, type, race and general physical character- 
istics. When a remodeled nose is robbed of all 
the qualities that make it the proper nose for 
that particular face, an artistic crime is com- 
mitted. There is an underlying pattern in every 
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The various types of faces: (A) oval; (8) round; (C 


square; (D) rectangular; (E) triangular F) diamond 


individual. Minor alterations do not change the 
pattern; major ones do. 

Most people can be classified under one of the 
types, in spite of countless variations. It is sel- 
dom that we.encounter a tall, lean, gaunt, bony 
type of person with a short, bulbous, pug nose. 
The bony structure of the nose follows that of 
the head and the body, the basic pattern of the 
person. In the short, roly-poly type, the struc- 
ture of the head is in keeping with that of the 
body, and the nose is no exception. A beauti- 
fully cleancut, cameo type of nose belongs to a 
well proportioned, finely modeled head and 
would be inharmonious on a head of any other 
type. Visualize such a nose on the face of a 
bull-necked, beetle-browed, square-jawed man! 
It would not be an exaggeration to say that the 
result would be caricature. On the other hand, 
picture a slim, delicate, swan-necked girl with a 
craggy, massive eagle nose. How utterly ridicu- 
lous she would look! If one could transpose 
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character and change the original pattern so 
that the nose would no longer be in keeping 
with the face. Every attempt should be made 
to retain the original feeling of the nose, and, 
in the correction, remove only the excess of 
hump and hanging tip that causes it to be un- 
duly conspicuous. The nose not only will be 
greatly improved by being brought within nor- 
mal limits but will still retain some vestige of 
its character and so be in harmony with,the 
rest of the face. The upper lip is also an im- 
portant factor to be considered by the plastic 
surgeon. If the upper lip is long, a long nose 
cannot stand much shortening. Shortening such 
a nose will create the illusion of lengthening the 
already long upper lip, and the result will only 
substitute one deformity for another. On the 
other hand, a long nose with a short upper lip 
can stand more shortening, because this creates 
an illusion of a lengthened short lip, and thus 
the facial proportions are improved. A long 
nose with a normal upper lip will require good 
judgment on the part of the surgeon when he 
decides what amount of shortening is neces- 
sary to obtain the most pleasing effect. The 
foregoing illustrations are sufficient to explain 
why the same surgical procedure will not prop- 
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jeanne Vernet cla ification of tac j file A 
rectiltr r: (B) anterior oblique (lower face juts for- 
ward c posterior oblique D) concavé« E) convex 


these noses, one would have facial harmony in 
both examples. 

If a nose with a large hump and a hanging tip 
is true to type in following the basic pattern of 
the head, it should never be altered by rhino- 
plasty (plastic surgery of the nose) to such an 
extent that it loses its character completely. 
Such a procedure would remove its individual 
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Variations of the chin and lower part of the face: 


A) ideal proportions; (8) receding chin; (C) chin 


protrudes D) short lower face; (E) long lower face 


erly correct two noses identical in size and 
shape. Protrusion or recession of the chin, the 
upper lip or the forehead must also be taken 
into consideration. 

Nostrils vary greatly in size and in shape. 
The fact that a person’s nostrils are longer than 
normal does not mean that they should be 
reduced in size. A long, cleancut nostril is 
preferable to one whose contour is marred and 
whose smooth graceful lines are interrupted. 
Flaring nostrils, within reasonable limits, give 
the face a keen, spirited look, and such a flare 
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Classification of noses by shape of dorsum (ridge) 
and angle of base: (1) concave dorsum; (11) straight; 
(111) convex; (IV) humped; (V) undulating; (VI) de- 
pressed, (VII) horizontal and (Vill) elevated base 


should never be removed unless it is too pro- 
nounced. A slightly concave, convex or slightly 
wavy bridge is better artistically than a_ per- 
fectly straight one, which always has a stiff, 
wooden appearance. It is interesting to note 
that there are no straight lines in nature; her 
formations are based on curves, which may vary 
from marked to almost imperceptible angles of 
curvature. Often the most attractive faces are 
the ones the features of which are far from 
perfect. Variations and irregularities lend color 
and charm to what otherwise might be a dull, 
uninteresting face. The variations in faces are 
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endless, but as a general rule a broad face calls 
for a broad nose, a short face for a short nose 
and a long face for a long nose, In other words, 
the style and type of nose must match the struc- 
ture of the head if one seeks to attain good 
facial balance. 

The external nose consists of a series of gentle, 
curving forms which flow one into another with- 
out interruption. Some noses are more finely 
modeled than others, and the planes and facets 
are more clearly defined, but all have a gentle, 
rhythmic flow without any sharp points to inter- 
rupt this flow and distort the natural form. If 
a natural-looking nose is to be obtained by 
plastic surgery, it is absolutely necessary to 
retain the rhythm and flow of these forms. The 
general rule to be followed in plastic surgery 
should be: Improve the nose by correcting the 
abnormalities and outstanding peculiarities 
without destroying or interrupting the curves 
and the forms of the natural design. 
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Tracings of famous paintings demonstrate how the 
removal of individual irregularities detracts from 
character and alters personality of subject: (A) Mona 
Lisa and (A’) Mona Lisa after nasal straightening; 
(B)Titian’s Man in Red Cap and (B’) Man after nasal 
reconstruction; (C) Holbein’s Erasmus and (C’) 
Erasmus with a perfect nose.—Jeanne Verner 





HOW TO ANALYZE YOUR FACE 


To analyze your face the way a plas- 


trils; if the nostrils flare beyond the 





tic surgeon would do it, take a full 
face photograph and make a tracing 
of it, showing only as much detail as 





you see in this drawing. Then divide 
the drawing horizontally by lines drawn 





through the hairline, the eyebrows, 
the base of the nose and the bottom 


lines, they are too wide (or the eyes 
are too close set); if nostrils fall inside 
lines, they are too narrow. 

Draw additional lines from tip of 
nose (intersection of lines C-C’ and 
a-a’) to outer corners of eyes. In the 
perfect face, these lines will form oa 
right angle. If the angle they form is 





of the chin. In a normal face, the 
three resulting horizontal segments 
should be about equal (upper space 





less than 90 degrees, the eyes are too 
close together; if the angle is greater, 





may vary according to changes in the 
natural hairline 














the eyes are either too large or toc 
far apart. 








Now draw a vertical line through 
the center of the face, and additional 
lines, parallel to this one, through the inner corners 
of the eyes. These lines should just touch the nos- 


To analyze or classify your profile, 

make a tracing of a profile view 

photograph, then compare with the drawings accom- 
panying this article. 
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BRONCHIECTASIS 


Persistent cough and excessive mucus should be 
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cause for suspecting bronchiectasis. When this 


condition exists, good medical care is needed 


By A. S. WEBB 


ORE and more often today, doctors are 

recognizing the condition called bron- 

chiectasis—a swelling and congestion of 
the bronchial tubes and lungs. Laymen as well 
as physicians are becoming better acquainted 
with it. The reason for this increase in infor- 
mation and interest in bronchiectasis is that 
today, with our excellent x-ray studies of the 
lungs, we can find out more about this bother- 
some condition. 

What is the cause of bronchiectasis? It may 
follow an infection such as pneumonia, lung 
abscess, tuberculosis, chronic bronchial infec- 
tions, obstruction in the bronchial tubes by 
mucus or by polyps or tumors or foreign bodies 
such as peanuts which may be accidently 
inhaled. It may develop after surgical opera- 
tions; the effect of the anesthetic may cause 
an accumulation of mucus in the air passages 
which may be followed by infection, inade- 
quate drainage and then bronchiectasis. Also 
it may follow measles, whooping cough or other 
childhood diseases. 

Bronchiectasis is accompanied in many cases 
by sinus infection, frequent colds and repeated 
attacks of pneumonia. In short, this condition 
is produced by a blocked or inadequate drain- 
age of the bronchial tubes, plus some infection 
which weakens the muscular walls of the air 
sacs and tubes, causing them to lose their elas- 
ticity and expand. They may increase to many 
limes their size. Then mucus from the glands 
which line the tubes collects in the enlarged 
tubes and air sacs. 

The patient may expectorate quantities of yel- 
low or green mucus, depending on the type of 
bacteria present. He may be embarrassed at 
limes by attacks of uncontrollable coughing; 
such attacks may cause him to strain violently 
and become red in the face. Often his family 
and friends will think he has tuberculosis. The 
loose cough and spitting up of mucus hinders 
the social and business life of these victims. 
ilemorrhage from the lungs is not uncommon. 
In fact, it is more common in bronchiectasis 
than in tuberculosis. 





This condition is usually suspected when the 
patient complains of a chronic cough with the 
production of an ounce or more of mucus daily. 
When the physician suspects bronchiectasis, he 
may suggest a bronchogram, or lung mapping. 
This is-a special type of x-ray procedure. An 
oil which is not irritating but contains iodine is 
injected into the bronchial tubes. This is a 
painless procedure and can be done in a few 
minutes. The patient’s lungs are then x-rayed. 
When the film is developed, it will show in 
ouline the branches of the bronchial tubes and 
the air sacs. This will determine whether or 
not bronchiectasis exists. 

What should be done about this grievous 
condition? The most important factor is pre- 
vention, at least preventing an extension of 
bronchiectasis if it begins to develop. Follow- 
ing surgical operations and lung infections of 
any kind, all patients, particularly children after 
the childhood diseases, should be kept under 
prolonged observation. If foreign bodies are 
sucked into the lungs they should be removed 
promptly. Many cases of bronchiectasis begin 
in‘childhood and go through the years with a 
diagnosis of chronic bronchitis, until later in 
life, when little can be done to help them, they 
present an advanced picture of bronchiectasis. 

What treatment can be given these patients? 
In early cases, medicines such as iodine or 
ammonium chloride can be given to make the 
mucus watery and easily coughed out. Postural 
drainage is advisable; this can be done in a 
number of ways—such as lying across the bed 
with the upper part of the body, from the hips 
to the head, hanging down toward the floor. 
This position has to be maintained until the 
mucus flows and the patient can expectorate it 
in a container or tissues at his side. Elevation 
of the foot of the bed and sleeping with head 
down at an angle of about 20 degrees helps to 
keep the lungs drained of mucus. Special beds 
and various other contrivances are available 
to carry out this postural drainage. Most im- 
portant is patience in keeping up the procedure. 
X-ray treatment has been used, but is often 
dangerous and has little (Continued on page 846) 








By JOHN J. DOLCE 


RTHODONTISTS, who are especialiy 
trained to prevent and straighten crooked 
teeth, have spent years of clinical study, 

and many books have been written, in an effort 
to determine the causes of crooked teeth, a 
condition known in scientific circles as mal- 
occlusion. Occlusion means the normal way 
in which the teeth of the upper jaw meet with 
the teeth of the lower jaw; therefore any condi- 
tion in the mouth which deviates from this nor- 
mal or proper occlusion is known as mal- 
occlusion. 

Before proceeding with enumeration of the 
particular causes of malocclusion, let us con- 
sider the vastness of the problem. “The process 
of growth may be said to begin with the egg 
and end with the adult.” In other words, growth 
and development begin at the moment life 
begins and continue through many years until 
adulthood. The products of this growth and 
development are dependent on and influenced 
by many forces. 

In an effort properly and fully to understand 
this process of growth as it applies to the teeth, 
we must remember that the dental apparatus 
is not to be considered as a single organ with 
but one function, but rather that it is a com- 
plex structure with many functions, into which 
enter not only the teeth and jaws but also impor- 
tant groups of muscles connected with masti- 
cation, expression, swallowing, speech and 
respiration, as well as such important struc- 
tures as the nasal passages and the accessory 
sinuses. These associated organs and _ struc- 
tures are so intimately associated that any dis- 
turbance in the nutrition, form or function of 
one part may affect or involve the whole appa- 
ratus. To get a clear and correct picture of 
the problem of malocclusion, both the predis- 
posing causes and determining causes must be 
considered. Predisposing causes include all 
conditions, influences, diseases or agencies that 
interfere with the normal growth process and 
make parts of the body weak and susceptible 
to changes of structure and proper function. 
Determining causes are those conditions, influ- 
ences or events which specifically add the final 
impetus to the altered and maldeveloped func- 
tion. Often it is not easy to differentiate between 
these two causes. 

The first subdivision under predisposing 
causes is heredity. Orthodontists are frequently 
confronted by anxious mothers who, in an effort 
to explain the condition in the child’s mouth, 
will say, “This child inherits the condition from 
me, as my teeth are also irregular.” Or they 
may say, “This child takes after her father, as 
his teeth are similar.” It is doubtful, however, 
that heredity is a factor in such cases; it is more 
probable that the condition in the child is the 
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in this diagram, the permanent teeth 
have erupted in the proper positions 


Causes 


result of influences operating after birth. If the 
condition is like that of either of the parents, 
it is probable that similar influences were acting 
during the parent’s childhood. Generally speak- 
ing, it is unlikely that the child has crooked 
teeth simply because one or the other of the 
parents had a similar condition. 

The second predisposing consideration con- 
sists of forces which are present at the time of 
birth. These, to enumerate quickly, are cleft 
palate, harelip, supernumerary teeth and an 
overdeveloped frenum or tongue. The presence 
of harelip or cleft palate is caused by an inter- 
ruption in the normal development of the bony 
structure of the skull. This lays poor ground- 
work for development of the jaws and position- 
ing of the teeth. 

The presence of supernumerary or extra teeth 
will naturally hinder the normal plan of nature, 
which allows a definite place for each tooth. 

The frenum is the fleshy ligament or muscle 
attached to the under surface of the upper lip 
and connected with the gum tissue in the region 
of the upper two central front teeth. When the 
frenum is overdeveloped and muscular, it acts 
as a separator and prevents the two front teeth 
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Here the six-year molar—first of 
the permanent teeth to appear— is 
out of position and prevents the bi- 
cuspid from taking its normal place 
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are laying a weak foundation for ihe dental 
structure to be built on.) These predisposing 
causes are not giving the dental apparatus a fair 
chance to develop properly and healthfully. 
However, in themselves they are not potent 
enough to prevent the development of good, 
normal dentition. This fact underlines the im- 
portance of an early visit to the dentist. The 
age which I believe to be the best for this visit 
is 2 years. At this time the dentist can thor- 
oughly examine the child’s oral condition and 
advise treatment of any condition that is found. 

The direct or determining causes of mal- 
occlusion are those conditions, influences or 
events which specifically add the final impetus 
in directing maldevelopment of the dental 
arches and altered function of the natural den- 
ture. Among the more common of these is the 
premature loss of deciduous or baby teeth. 
These deciduous teeth are not only organs of 
mastication, but they are also important factors 
in maintaining the development of the jaws and 
teeth. Under each of the baby teeth a perma- 
nent tooth is developing. Unless the space is 
maintained up to the time of eruption of the 
permanent tooth, it will close enough to pre- 
vent normal eruption of the permanent tooth. 
This leads to an impacted tooth or teeth and a 
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from coming together. Every one knows a few 
adult friends who have this space between their 
two front teeth. Lastly, a larger than normal 
tongue, by its mere size, causes an outward pres- 
sure on the erupting teeth and results in spaces 
between a few or many teeth. 

The third predisposing cause of malocclusion 
includes constitutional disorders—that is, dis- 
eases or abnormalities of the body in general. 
The ordinary childhood diseases such as scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, measles, mumps, chickenpox 
and rickets have a tremendous effect on the 
general welfare of the body and certainly on the 
mouth and teeth. In the body’s effort to fight 
off these diseases, particularly those accom- 
panied by high fever, there is a consequent 
arrestment or slowing down in the development 
of the jaw bones and teeth. The resulting dis- 
turbance is naturally dependent on the severity 
and duration of these diseases. 

All these predisposing causes have an indirect 
effect on the end result of crooked teeth. (They 
ure, in a sense, the foundation contractors of 
our mouths, similar to the foundation con- 
tractors of our large buildings. Unfortunately, 
though, these are dishonest contractors, and they 


general breaking down of the normal plan of 
occlusion. 

Much the same consequences follow the loss 
of permanent teeth. The severity of the mal- 
occlusion depends on the location and time of 
the loss of the tooth or teeth. The most dis- 
astrous results occur with the loss of one or 
both of the lower first permanent molars, more 
commonly known as the six year molars. Regu- 
lar visits to the dentist offer the best hope of 
preventing this result. 

A third cause is improper dental restorations. 
When through decay, accident or other causes 
teeth are wholly or partially lost and restora- 
tions must be made, the manner in which these 
are made is of great importance to the remain- 
ing teeth. It is essential that fillings must restore 
teeth to their former shape and size. If this is 
poorly done or not done at all, the consequence 
is shifting of the teeth and closing of the spaces 
which nature requires for the proper eruption 
of the permanent teeth. 

Similarly, malocclusion results when the teeth 
are malformed at birth. Often one or two 
teeth are very small compared to the other 
teeth. The effect pro- (Continued on page 870) 
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COMFORT 


A child’s behavior may always be 
analyzed in the light of the major 
needs on which his life is focused 


Vil. 


HEN a baby is born, he Aas only the most 

primitive abilities. He can breathe, and 

he can suck and swallow. He recog- 
nizes hunger and other pains and the dis- 
comfort of a wet diaper. He has fear of loud 
noises and of falling. To all these unpleasant 
stimuli he responds in the only way he knows— 
by crying. When he is comfortable, well fed 
and happy, he expresses his gratification by 
laughing and smiling. 

Within three or four years, this helpless, abso- 
lutely dependent mite has grown into a per- 
sonality, a child who walks and talks and asks 
innumerable questions and who is already 
developing habits and behavior patterns which 
imay last through his childhood and carry over, 
only slightly modified, into his adult life. Beha- 
vior in itself is not important, but the motivation 
behind behavior is, and it is for the child’s 
motives that a parent must look when behavior 
problems appear. 

The lives of young children are centered 
around five major natural desires: for physi- 
cal comfort, attention, power, new experiences, 
and security. Most behavior problems arise 
when thwarting of one or more of these desires 
is threatened. It is easy to see, then, that no 
behavior can be classified as “good” or “bad,” 
since practically all the child’s activities have 


ATTENTION 


YOU AND 


Preschool Dolsetes Problems 


in view the end of gratifying one of the basic 
and natural desires. But the method by which 
the child sets about fulfilling his needs may be 
undesirable from the viewpoint of adult knowl- 
edge, and it is his parents’ job to steer him 
away from behavior patterns which will handi- 
cap him in later life. 

Among the problems which sometimes give 
parents a great deal of alarm are those which 
show reversion to infantile behavior. They 
include thumb or finger sucking, nail biting, and 
bed wetting or soiling long after bowel and 
bladder control have been established. Thumb 
sucking after the fourth year is most frequently 
a symptom of poor adjustment to the environ- 
ment. Instead of forcibly restraining the child, 
a method which will eliminate the undesirable 
behavior but do nothing toward remedying the 
cause, the parents should seek out the reasons 
for the child’s maladjustment—which is, gen- 
erally, due to emotional immaturity. The envi- 
ronment can then be changed. to fit more nearly 
his present stage of development. It may be 
that the parents expect too much from the child 
in the way of obedience, or that he needs more 
companionship among children of his own age. 
The school age child will turn to nail biting for 
the same basic reason which makes the 4 year 
old suck his thumb—that is, maladjustment. 
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YOUR B. 


By LOUIS W. SAUER and 
KATHLEEN SIMMONS 


Enuresis, or bed wetting, may occur long after 
the parents believe the child has gained com- 
plete control over his bladder. Although there 
are a few instances in which enuresis responds 
lo medical treatment, most cases have a psy- 
chologic basis and must be treated with that in 
mind. Any circumstances which rob a child 
of his accustomed feeling of security—a journey 
away from home, separation from his mother, or 
the arrival of a new baby—may cause the child 
lo revert unconsciously to the traits of his baby- 
hood. Thus he symbolizes his lost, babyish help- 
lessness. He should never be scolded nor made 
to feel ashamed when his bed is found wet. It 
is better to increase the child’s feeling of security 
by assuring him that he is loved and needed. 
Praise him when he is dry and refrain from 
appearing disgusted when he wakes up with 
wet pajamas. 

Sometimes diabetes or nephritis will cause 
bed wetting, and if the problem persists, the 
doctor should be consulted. If he can find no 
physical cause for enuresis, the situation can 
sometimes be controlled by reducing the amount 
of citrus fruits and serving “dry” suppers. It 
inay help, too, to see that the child does not 
become greatly excited at play, particularly in 
the afternoon. 

Lying and stealing are probably the social 
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behavior problems which disturb parents more 
than any others. Yet it is generally the parents 
who are responsible for the development of 
these habits in their children. This is particu- 
larly true of lying, because children are by 
nature truthful. Any mother who reads or tells 
stories to her children knows that changes made 
in the telling of a familiar story meet with 
objections from the child, who demands that 
every detail be exactly the same every time. 
According to many child psychologists, the 
major reason for untruthfulness on the part of 
children is fear. If a child is made to be fearful 
of the consequences of an act, and if it appears 
that a lie will lessen the danger, he is quite likely 
to tell a lie. Parents can prevent this by not 
frightening the child, by asking questions about 
an accident in a calm voice, and by not punish- 
ing small transgressions with undue violence. 
Children may also be untruthful because they 
are not able to distinguish imagined happenings 
from real ones, because they lack the words 
with which to express what they mean, or 
because they have been excited and have not 
been able to remember correctly. An imagi- 
native child, who peoples a dream world with 
figures which are quite as vivid and real as flesh 
and blood to him, should never be punished for 
relating his daydream adventures as if they had 
really happened. His parents, by patient train- 
ing, can teach him to separate the imagined 
from the real without at the same time inspir- 
ing him with disgust for the figures of his 
imagination. 

Untruthful parents can never expect to rear 
truthful children. When a child who has been 
spanked for fibbing hears his mother lie to the 
bus driver about his age, his logical reaction is 
that lying is bad when (Continued on page 860) 
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popular radio character echoed the senti- 

ment of many American housewives 

recently when she remarked, “Ah really 
don’ mahnd gettin’ meals, but dey’s jus’ so 
daily!” For many hospital dietitians, their 
ranks seriously depleted by the need for dietetic 
specialists in the Army and Navy and in indus- 
try, the routine of meal supervision and prepa- 
ration is not daily but hourly. In addition, 
some patients are fed five small meals each 
day in place of three large ones; special diets 
must be prepared; supplies of food must be 
checked and inventories taken; waste foods 
must be charted. 

Early in 1943, the American Red Cross re- 
sponded to urgent hospital requests by organiz- 
ing a Dietitian’s Aide Corps to serve during the 
war period and as long thereafter as needed. 
Collaborating with the American Dietetics Asso- 
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ciation, it formulated a 26 hour course to be 
taught by an authorized hospital dictitian. Only 
persons who have completed the 20 hour Red 
Cross standard nutrition course are eligible to 
become dietitian’s aides. Original eligibility 
standards requiring candidates to be 18 years or 
over with a high school education or its equiva- 
lent were soon relaxed to accept Junior Red 
Cross members of unusual maturity in the 
junior and senior grades of high school. 

An aide is not trained, of course, to replace 
a dietitian. She is trained rather to assist an 
accredited hospital dietitian in her regular 
duties, which may range from weighing and 
measuring food to clerical work. All her work 
must be performed under supervision. For 
example, an aide may assist by serving meals to 
patients on special diets. She may set up trays, 
check food received on food trucks, check travs 
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against the patient’s prescribed menus, carry 
trays to patients and return trays to check and 
record waste. Aides also write special diets 
calculated by the dietitian, check food and sup- 
plies in and out of the service and preparation 
units, make out orders, records and reports and 
check on-the orderliness and cleanliness of the 
liospital kitchen—duties which require some 
degree of managerial ability. In emergencies, 
they may perform such tasks as making coffee, 
salads and desserts, arranging foods on the hot 
counter and putting out the serving utensils. 

On Palm Sunday last April in Memphis, 
Tenn., an emergency call came for volunteer 
dietitians’ aides to assist in feeding 250 litter 
patients. The men were temporarily on stretch- 
ers in barracks before being moved to the hos- 
pital. Their commanding officer requested that 
they be served soft-boiled eggs for breakfast. 
Although soft-boiled eggs are not the easiest 
kind to prepare for mass feeding, the aides were 
more than willing to comply. When they asked 
the commanding oflicer why he had ordered 
hoiled eggs, he replied, ‘I want my men to see 
the shells, so they'll know the eggs are not 
dehydrated !” 

Later, when the men had been moved into 
hospital wards, an aide reported one officer who 
had no appetite. The doctor suggested frequent 
small feedings, and asked the aide to check on 
the patient’s food preferences. Inquiry disclosed 
that the one thing which might prove a tempta- 
tion to his appetite was hot corn bread. Next 
morning the dietitians’ aide appeared at the hos- 
pital bright and early with her own recipe, 
ingredients and utensils. The hospital furnished 
the kitchen and oven. Evidently the odor of 
baking corn bread permeated the building, for 
it stimulated the appetites of many of the 
patients to such a degree that hot corn bread 
is now a regularly recurring item on the menu 
in that hospital. 

The many routine but important duties per- 
formed by dietitians’ aides are always done 
under the supervision of a hospital official. 
Special emphasis is placed on this qualification 
as a protection both to the patient and to the 
aide. Another factor to be stressed is that aides 
are used in only the civilian, military and 
veterans’ hospitals which request their services. 

That they have proved their worth is attested 


by the many requests received. Wrote a Chi- . 


cago chapter worker: “Dietitians’ aides are 
much in demand at Gardiner General Hospital. 
These women have a way of getting boys to eat 
when everything else fails. They explain in a 
calm, pleasant manner the necessity of eating 
certain foods in order to speed up their re- 
covery. So much success has been achieved by 
the aides now serving in Gardiner that we have 
been asked to assign volunteers to another ward 
i the hospital.” Figures, too, tell the story. In 
ihe six month period ending December of last 
year, 4,384 dietitians’ aides worked a total of 
215,564 hours in civilian and federal hospitals, 
almost double the time recorded for the pre- 
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ceding six months. Civilian and federal hos- 
pitals served jumped from 259 to 277. 

Miss Mary M. Harrington, director of dietetics 
at Harper Hospital, Detroit, expresses the pre- 
vailing viewpoint of professional dietitians 
when she says: “Not only have dietitians in 
hospitals gained by this support in time of need, 
but the profession itself has benefited through 
wider recognition and appreciation of the 
importance of the dietitian’s work.” The pre- 
paratory training of the aides reacts to the indi 
vidual’s benefit too, Miss Harrington points out. 
“It gives each volunteer a sound understanding 
of the importance of nutrition in maintaining 
her own health and that of her family, and a 
better understanding of the scientific feeding of 
the patient.” 

At Union Memorial Hospital in Baltimore, 
Alice E. Jane, director of dietetics, asked the 
dietitans’ aides whom she had trained to write 
a paper on what they had gained by taking the 
course. The statements of two aides confirm 
Miss Harrington’s views. One wrote: 

“Chiefly, it lias given me a sense of helping 
with the war effort and a satisfaction in helping 
the sick. I also feel that the services | am ren- 
dering at the hospital will have practical value 
for me, teaching me how to take care of mem- 
bers of my family in case of sickness, how to 
prepare healthful and economical meals, and 
how to maintain general efliciency in the home.” 

The second expressed herself as follows; 
“Among the things I have learned are: how far 
in advance menus must be planned, with elas- 
ticity enough for emergency changes in menus 
and work schedules; also, how versatile a hos- 
pital dietitian must be—she must not only have 
a great knowledge of food, its values, preser- 
vation and preparation, but she must be a 
personnel anager, an economist and a psv- 
chologist.” 

Minimum annual service required of a die- 
litians’ aide is 150 hours, all without pay. There 
are many, however, who have given service 
“above and beyond the line of duty.” Last 
Christmas the business girls’ unit of the dieti- 
tians’ aides in Dallas, Texas, which usually 
serves only on Sunday, worked not only on 
Sunday, but also on Christmas Eve and Chirist- 
mas Day, so that the patients might have a 
happier Christmas. They decorated trees for 
“ach of the three children’s wards in Parkland 
Hospital, and provided a gift for each child. 
The Christmas dinner trays for all patients were 
made festive by sprigs of holly and Christmas 
napkins. Recently the four hour a week aides 
in a southern hospital were asked to give eight 
hours one day each week because of an emer- 
gency. The aides agreed willingly. 

They can well be proud of their Dietitian’s 
Aide Corps insignia, these women and girls clad 
in crisp blue uniforms, for it signifies that they 
also serve—along with the thousands of women 
workers who have taken their places on the war 
production assembly lines, and those who have 
actually entered the service. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE 
for the Spastic Child? 


OUR YEAR OLD HENRY cannot walk, but 
you should see him scorch the linoleum on 
his tri¢yvele. His shrill honk startles the 
unwary as the midget racer rounds the tabie 
on three wheels and comes to a panting halt 
by the wash bowl. Padded supports for back 
and shoulders enable him to sit up, and straps 
hold his erratic, eager feet to the pedals. 
Specially constructed chairs and play tables, 
a rocking horse that really gallops under the 
coordinated efforts of its rider, and the tricycle 
which nearly ran you down when you came in 
are designed to support and guide weak or 


erratic backs and limbs and to encourage the 
muscles needing most to be used. 

In the therapeutic day nursery at Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago one finds many items 
of bizarre appearance but of particular useful- 
ness to the young patients who use them. To 
this day nursery, opened in September 1944, 
come twelve children of preschool age who are 
in need of special treatment and training. They 
are victims of infantile cerebral palsy, a tragic 
disorder popularly known as spastic paralysis 
but also including other types of muscular 
incoordination, This is an affliction as frequent 


In the therapeutic day nursery at Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago, spastic children learn coordination 
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Walkers similar to those in use at Army hospitals are 
used to aid teaching of preschool children in hospital 


in occurrence as infantile paralysis but for 
which there are pitifully few facilities any- 
where. The establishment of such a nursery in 
a general hospital is in line with the growing 
interest of the modern hospital in becoming a 
health center for all illnesses rather than for 
emergency cases only. 

It has been proved repeatedly that a spastic 
child treated and trained at an early age derives 
much more benefit, with the expenditure of less 
energy and time, than one who is neglected 
until adolescence or even grade school age. The 
therapeutic nursery is dedicated to this early 
lreatment. Here medical and surgical science 
alleviate the child’s disabilities, and he is taught, 
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By DANA C. JENNINGS 


by exercise, drill, games and story, to take care 
of himself and to lead a more nearly normal 
life. 

In the training and reeducation of muscles 
and nerves in motor skills, emphasis is placed 
on speech correction, locomotion and use of the 
hands. Mrs. Louise Yum, supervisor of the 
nursery, uses the story hour to stimulate conve 
sation among her pupils as well as for enter 
tainment and instruction. A story of farm life, 
for instance, is not only amusing to the children 
but educational as well. In their enthusiasm 
they try to communicate their ideas to th 
teacher, and she helps them to express them 
selves. This is an extension of what anv grade 





school teacher does in her reading classes. The 
singing of nursery rhymes also aids in correcting 
speech defects. 

One of the first considerations in speech train- 
ing is teaching the child to breathe properly. 
Did you ever try to talk while inhaling? Because 
spastic children often have faulty control over 
the chest muscles and diaphragm, intelligible 
speech is impossible until proper breathing has 
been learned. Not infrequently correct breath- 
ing clears up most of the difficulty. 

Mrs. Yum is assisted by two full-time workers 
she has trained and twenty-three part-time 
volunteers, some of whom are adept in particu- 
lar skills such as speech correction or games. 


Use of hands is emphasized in training spastic child- 
ren. Activities combine entertainment and instruction 


One woman is especially valuable because she 
has a child of her own with cerebral palsy. 
Handicapped at an early age by injury or dis- 
ease, perhaps at the time of birth or even before, 
these helpless children are martyrs to a cruel 
situation which an indifferent society does little 
or nothing to remedy. Because they suffer from 
multiple disabilities they cannot take advantage 
of tax-supported treatment or education pro- 
vided under the present system for those who 
are simply crippled, or blind, or deaf. A spastic 
child may be afflicted with any or all of these 
handicaps, and more. All too frequently these 
waifs are to be found literally buried alive in 
homes for the feeble-minded, even though they 
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possess normal or superior intelleet. Our states 
provide help for those bearing the cross of blind- 
ness or deafness or infantile paralysis. Not a 
single state, however, has yet provided a school 
or hospital for spastic children. 

Because infantile paralysis occurs in epi- 
demics in various localities from time to time it 
sains much publicity; public horror and sym- 
pathy are inspired. Consequently tax appropri- 
ations and individual contributions toward the 
aid of its victims are relatively large. Cerebral 
palsy, on the other hand, occurs just as fre- 
quently in one place as in another, and is no 
more prevalent today than last year. Hence the 
public hears little of the disease—so less is done 
about it. Shame-faced parents guiltily hide 
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their odd offspring away in the ancient mis 
belief that producing such an abnormal child 
is a disgrace. In spite of the fact that there are 
as many sufferers of cerebral palsy as of polio, 
that the latter usually produces but a singlk 
disability and the former almost always a multi 
ple one, there are in the nation about forty 
public institutions (including homes for the 
feeble-minded) which will care for spastic chil 
dren, however inadequately, and three private 
ones—compared to the many facilities availabl 
for polio victims. 

Of these approximately forty institutions none 
is devoted to cerebral palsy exclusively (there 
are but three private schools so dedicated) and 
pitifully few have the (Continued on page 86% 
Many spastic youngsters have speech difficulties, so 
day nursery staff concentrates on this phase of school 
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(which 
simply means an abnormal reac- 


EXT to infection, allergy 


tion or hypersensitivity of the body 
cells to specific substances) is the 
most common cause of human ill- 
Hesses, 


The occurrence of food allergy is 
much more frequent than is generally 
realized; food sensitization can take 
place even before the child has been 


born. An overindulgence in specific 
foods by the mother during preg- 


nancy can be responsible for certain 
food allergies in the offspring. New- 
born infants sometimes found in 
lests to be sensitive to wheat and 
Since they have never been 
foods, it reason 
that they must have acquired these 
allergies through the mother’s 

Presumably, it would be 
wise to instruct pregnant mothers 
iboult a proper diet, particularly if 
there history of allergy in the 
family. 

Phe lining of the normal intestinal 
lract is permeable to food proteins. 
Henee an infant in the nursing stage 
may establish a food allergy through 


are 


CLES, 
fed these stands to 
food 


blood. 
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the proteins in the mother’s milk. 
rhe nursing mother should also be 
careful wiin her diel, and excessive 
eating of any one food must’ be 


voided. However, food ailergyv can 
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be acquired at any time during the 
life cyele from overindulgence in 
specific foods or from the intermit- 
lent eating of unusual foods. Exces- 
sive amounts of common foods such 
as Wheat, eggs, milk, meat, fish, nuts 
or fruits may produce allergic symp- 
loms. Unusual foods (such as papaya, 
snails and other uncommon dishes) 
eaten for the first time may do the 
same thing. 

Though it is impossible here. to 
enumerate all the foods to which a 
person can be sensitive, it is impor- 
fant to mention cottonseed. Many 
baking concerns mix cottonseed flour 
with wheat flour; thus it may be an 
ingredient of bread, cake, crackers, 
cookies or baking compounds. Cot- 
lonseed oil may also be present in 
cooking oil, salad oil, vegetable short- 
ening, margarine, olive’ oil and 
canned sardines, salmon or tuna fish. 
The federal food and drug act re- 
quires that all packaged foods have 
all their various ingredients stated on 
their labels. People who are sensi- 
live to cottonseed, as many are, 
should read the labels of all com- 
mercial food products before eating 
them. This practice will save them 
a lot of trouble. 

The symptoms of food allergy are 
diverse. In infancy it may mani- 
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fest itself in skin rashes, such as 
eczema, and digestive disturbances 


such as colic, vomiting or diarrhea, 
In early childhood, adolescence and 
adult life it may be the cause of 
bronchial asthma, hay fever or 
allergic rhinitis, hives and swellings 
of various parts of the body—usually 
the eyelids, lips, ears, cheeks and 
sometimes the tongue. Rarely is the 
larynx or voice box swollen, but 
when this does occur the patient is in 
great distress and the services of a 
doctor are required immediately. 
Severe migraine headaches are some- 
times the result of food allergies. 
Certain irritations of the eye, such 
as itching and tearing accompanied 
by a stringy discharge, can be traced 
to foods; this is called allergic con- 
junctivitis. 

I have seen the treatment of pa- 
tients with hay fever retarded be- 
‘ause they were eating certain foods. 
It is of interest to note that these 
same foods did not cause any dis- 
turbance out of the hay fever season. 
Possibly in many cases of hay fever 
which do not respond well to treat- 
ment some food factor enters into 
the picture. Other less common con- 
ditions sometimes due to food allergy 
are fever, joint pains, general fatigue, 
bladder irritations and, rarely, epi- 
lepsy. 

Dislikes for certain foods are fre- 
quently seen in children, This may 
be essentially a food allergy, and il 
is the wise parent who won’t force 
the issne; it will save a lot of aggra- 
vation and perhaps avoid a serious 
illness. Milk, for example, is a main- 
stay of many diets. Though it is a 
valuable food there are many chil- 
dren and adults who cannot tolerate 


it. The same can be said of eggs, 
cereals, meats, fish, fruits and cer- 


tain vegetables. Life is not depen- 
dent on any single food, and a proper 
and adequate substitute can always 
be found. For example, wheat, the 
main ingredient of white bread and 


many cereals, can be replaced by 
100 per cent rve bread. Potatoes 
can replace bread. Milk can_ be 


altered by boiling or by substituting 
evaporated milk; if this proves un- 
satisfactory goalt’s milk may be used 
instead. The latter is manufactured 
under the same strict health regu- 
lations that govern cow’s milk. If 
milk in any form cannot be tolerated, 
today it may be simply removed from 
the diet and an emulsion of a bio- 
logically stabilized soy bean oil sub- 
stituted in its place; the soy bean 
emulsion is nutritious and palatable. 
In place of eggs one can use cheese, 
meat or milk. 

Since any food may be responsible 
for a person’s sensitivity it would be 
tedious here to go through a long list 
of foods and their substitutes. How- 
ever, it is always important to deter- 
mine the precise nature of a food 
allergy. The methods employed in 
this determination are fivefold: 

1. A careful history. This is ver) 
important. In answering the doctor's 
questions no detail must be over- 
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Because it is a dependable guardian of baby’s 
welfare, White House Evaporated Milk is a fa- 
vorite in countless homes throughout the nation. 
Mothers know they can safely rely on the whole- 
some goodness of White House for digestibility 
and nourishment. And its liberal fortification with 


1. Contains each essential nutrient of fresh milk. 


2. Fortified with vitamin Dz . . . the form of vitamin D pro- 
duced naturally in the body by sunshine. 


3. Each pint contains 400 U.S.P. units ... the entire minimum 
daily requirement of vitamin D. 


4. Standardized, sterilized, homogenized. 


5. Accepted by the American Medical Association's Council 
on Foods and Nutrition. 


NOW FORTIFIED WITH 400 UNITS OF 
“SUNSHINE” VITAMIN D3 


win 


ll 


Ui 
iil! 





... TO HIS MAJESTY 


vitamin Ds helps babies attain their full height, 
and develop strong, straight bones and teeth. It’s 
easy to see why mothers who want the best insist 
on vitamin Ds fortified White House for infant 
feeding... and, why doctors affirm the choice. 
For there's no better Evaporated Milk! 
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PLAYSKOOL educational toys are designed 

in co-operation with child psychologists. They 

direct the play instincts into channels that 

build muscular control, eye-hand coordination, 

color and shape perception. There are special 

PLAYSKOOL toys for each stage of child de- 

velopment—from three months to eight years. 

Laboratory tested to assure complete safety 

—with rounded corners and harmless colors. 

j Playskool toys have been scarce during the 

{ war due tothe shortage of labor and material. 

Allleading department, infants’ wear and toy 

stores will have increasingly larger stocks of 
them from now on. 

Send for Toy Catalog — Send coupon and 10e TODAY 

forillustrated1946catalog of Playskool Toys. Contains 

valuablearticles on child training by aleading author- 

ity and a child psychologist. Also important facts on 

U proper selection of toys. 


Playskool Manufacturing Company 
1748 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


I enclose 10c for 1946 Playskool Catalog. 



















Name 
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City 


looked. Often a single obscure point 
may be the clue to the food allergy. 

2. A daily diary of food intake, 
with notations of the time of day or 
night that symptoms are noticed, is 
kept for at least two weeks. The 
average person eats about fifty-five 
varieties of food, some more often 
than others.- At the end of two weeks 
the diary is carefully studied by the 
doctor, with close attention to the 
time of day at which the symptoms 
appear. A certain food or combi- 
nation of foods will thus frequently 
be noted on the days the sensitivi- 
ties flare up. 

3. Skin tests. There are several 
methods of performing skin tests— 
namely, the scratch, intradermal, 
passive transfer. and patch tests. 
The scratch method is performed by 
slightly scratching the surface of the 
skin of the forearm or the back with 
a sharp, pointed instrument and 
placing a solution of the testing ma- 
terial on the scratch. The intra- 
dermal test is done by injecting a 
minute amount of the testing solution 
into the skin just below the surface, 
so that a small bleb or blister is 
formed. Some physicians prefer to 
do the scratch test first, followed by 


the intradermal method for foods 
which were found to be negative in 
the scratch tests; others start im- 
mediately with intradermal tests. 
Both the scrateh and intradermal 
tests may be performed in about 


twenty minutes. The passive transfer 
test is too complicated to be dis- 
cussed here in detail. 

The patch test is performed simply 
by placing a solution of the testing 
material on a_ specially prepared 
piece of adhesive and pasting it on 
the patient’s back. The adhesive is 
' removed in twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, and the area is examined. 
This, however, is the least *satis- 
factory method of food allergy test- 
ing. Skin tests alone, though valua- 
' ble, often do not tell the whole story. 
No matter what method is used, a 
|proper interpretation by the one 
‘doing the tests is of prime impor- 
‘tance. The careful history and daily 
charting of the food intake are just 
/as important, and perhaps more im- 
|portant, than the skin tests. Corre- 
fation of the history, food diary and 
skin tests will in many instances un- 
cover the food allergy. 

In the event that food allergies are 
not as yet tracked down after care- 
ful study of all these factors, the 
physician may then resort to a fourth 
‘method, the basic diet. This is a 
‘simple, balanced diet fulfilling all the 
patient’s daily requirements as_ to 
food essentials. If the person re- 
mains symptom free, the diet is con- 
tinued undisturbed. Often this is not 
the case, so certain foods are re- 
moved and others added until the 
symptoms are relieved. 
| Instead of the basic diet a doctor 
‘may use a fifth method in the de- 
termination of food allergy. This is 
'a series of test diets, also known as 


‘elimination diets. In each of these 
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diets certain foods are used which 
experience has taught us are less 
likely to create allergic disturbances 
in the patient, and which, as far as 
possible, are biologically grouped. 
For example, if rice is used in the 
first diet, no other cereal is_ per- 
mitted. If lamb is the meat chosen, 
then beef or chicken is eliminated. 
If the fruit is grapefruit, then pine- 
apple, prunes and other fruits are 
not used. If olive oil is included, 
then corn oil or cottonseed oil is 
excluded. The excluded foods are 
incorporated in another diet, and, 
finally, a combination of included 
and excluded foods is used in one 
diet. Here again, as in the basic diet 
method, notations of symptoms are 
recorded and interpreted. However, 
though these diets have been created 
from experience with many hun- 
dreds of patients, the initial diet is 
still influenced by the individual 
patient’s history and _ tests. 

Treatment is determined by the 
results of tests and testing diets. If 
a patient is found sensitive to wheat 
he is placed on a wheat free diet. 
The same is true for milk or egg 
sensitivity. If a certain meat, vege- 
table or fruit is found to be the 
cause, it is removed. The exclusion 
of an offending food from the diet 
will usually bring about a decrease 
in sensitivity, partial or complete, in 
a few weeks, or in the most stubborn 
cases from six months to two years. 

Can a child outgrow his allergies? 
This prevalent opinion among par- 
ents is accounted for by the fact that 
in some instances a natural desensi- 
tization occurs. Unfortunately, this 
is often not the case, and many a 
mother has permitted her child to 
continue suffering in the false hope 
that he will outgrow the allergy. 

I have seen this particularly in 
cases Of bronchial asthma, and some- 
times when the child is finally 
brought in for medical attention per- 
manent damage to the physique has 
already occurred. In perennial hay 
fever and seasonal hay fever, delay 
in treatment in the majority of cases 
ultimately results in the development 
of bronchial asthma. In adults, as 
the years go by, a gradual reduction 
in natural vitality and metabolic ac- 
tivity of the body cells may account 
for lessening of the food allergy, bul 


prompt treatment is none the less 
important. The feeding of small 


amounts of food to which the patient 
is sensitive is sometimes advocated in 
treatment, but in general this is un- 
satisfactory. Removal of the offend- 
ing food from the diet has proved 
itself a much better method. 

Can vitamins clear up an allergy? 
No vitamin or group of vitamins can 
of their own accord perform such a 
miracle. But one other factor in the 
treatment of food allergy is the emo- 
tional state of the patient. Often this 
plays a profound role. People with 
allergies should try to live as calm a 
life as is reasonably possible as emo- 
tional upsets are known to result in 
recurrences of allergic symptoms. 
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LOOKING AHEAD... 


A Message from Thomas L. Luzier, President and Founder of Luzier’s, Incorporated 


qe) In the years ahead industry must meet demands as crucial and urgent as any it faced during the war: 
rY.« oa, 
C a it must expand to provide millions of people with the means of self-support. 








We must more than maintain our standard of living; we must improve it so that the good things 
of this life are enjoyed by an ever-increasing number of people who have the will to attain them. 


During the past ten years the cosmetic industry has nearly doubled its annual volume of sales, thereby creat- 
ing approximately twice as many jobs in its own field and twice as many jobs in the various industries that supply 
its raw materials, containers, manufacturing and office equipment, etc. Perhaps even more significant is the fact 
that twice as many people enjoy the use of its products, which in itself reflects a better standard of living. 


It is estimated that the total cosmetic sales for 1945 will be close to $600,000,000; and it is generally 
felt by persons in the industry who are in close touch with its trends that this figure, large as it may seem, 
will probably be doubled within the next few years. 


The growth of Luzier’s, Incorporated, which reflects the growth of hundreds of individual sales units all 
over the country, can be measured by the growth of the industry of which it is a part. We look ahead 
with confidence to a steady expansion of our service, to provide many times our present number of patrons 
with fine cosmetics and perfumes selected to suit their individual requirements and preferences, and to provide 
an opportunity for many times our present number of distributors to build a worthwhile business of their own. 


| A card addressed to Luzier’s, Incorporated, 3210-20 Gillham Plaza, Kansas City 3, Missouri, will put you 
in touch with a distributor of our products whose pleasure it will be to serve your cosmetic requirements or to explain 
the qualifications necessary for you to engage in a business of your own, distributing our products. 


Luzier’s, Inc., Makers of Fine Cosmetics & Perfumes 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















WARMS BABY’S BOTTLES 
BOILS EGG OR POTATO 
HEATS BABY’S FOODS 

VAPORIZES FOR COLDS 
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unit saves endless 


This 
steps. Easy to clean with soap or 
soap powder. No wires to break, 


handy 


burn out or short circuit. Auto- 
matic shut-off. Uses standard ap- 
pliance cord. AC-DC. 


, 


STERILIZES FULL DAY’S 
NEEDS AT ONE TIME! 


for bottles, funnels, 
bottle-caps and nipples. Sterilizes 
without scorching or burning. Pat- 
ented “Longlife’’ element with auto- 
matic shut-off when water is evapor- 
ated. Handsome, glossy black plastic 


Lots of room 


base with satin-finish aluminum top. 
Can be washed with the dishes with- 
A “must” for yeur baby! 


out harm. 


AT BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ELECTRIC STEAM RADIATOR CORP. 


Detroit 8, Michigan 
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UTRITION 


By DORIS McCRAY 


nulrilion are 
House- 
concerned 


and 
business. 
especially, are 
getting the most nutritive 
for their families within the 
imposed by shortages, 
To do this, 


food 
every one’s 
Wives, 
about 


ithey have to know more about foods 


than they ever had to know in the 


| past. 


Throughout the past few years, 
HyGeEIA has been presenting up-to- 
date information about foods and nu- 
trition. Of course, homemakers don’t 
have to know all the nutrition science 
included in these articles in order to 


|} plan sensible meals and buy eco- 
nomically. But, generally speaking, 
he more nutrition facts the house- 


lcerned 


does for her family 


wife knows, the better the job she 
is likely to be. 
The following questions—all con- 
with important nutritional 
problems —have been answered in 
one another of HyGera’s recent 
nutrition articles. Few readers will 
know all the answers, perhaps, but 
those who have given the nutrition 
articles the attention -they deserve 
will have substantially the right an- 
swers for most of these problems. 

See what your answers are, then 
turn to page 844 for the facts in each 
case, together with a reference to the 
appropriate original HyGeIa article. 

1. If our meals are too low in pro- 
lein, how are we apt to feel? 

2. What do the right proteins pro- 
vide? 


3. What can be substituted = for 
meat when necessary? 

1. How much protein’ should a 
child under 6 years of age receive? 

5. How do children in war-torn 


countries show the effeets of food 


shortages? 


6. What does meat furnish besides 
protein? 
7. What minerals are needed in 


the human body? 


8 Which minerals are most apt to 
be lacking in the average American 
diel? 

9 Is the average American break- 
Is it well bal- 


fast large enough? 


anced? 


10. What) should breakfast 
vide? 

11. During which hour of the day 
do the greatest number of accidents 
in American industry occur? Why? 

12. Does periodic starvation have 
a place in the care of older persons? 

13. If a person wishes to drink 
milk, but does not like milk, how can 
he best succeed? 

14. How does evaporated milk 
added to a cup of coffee differ from 
cream added to a cup of coffee? 

15. Should) we eat the parsley 
varnishing our plate? 

16. What food has aided in 
vention of goiter since 1924? 

_.17. How long is an oyster fresh? 

18. Which foods should be en- 
riched or fortified? Which should 
not? 

19. The family doctor said to cook 
the first baby’s cereal eight hours in 
au double boiler and strain it. Bul 
now, for the second child in the 
family, another doctor recommends 
a certain kind of cereal—and no 
cooking whatsoever. Which is right? 

20. What does hemoglobin in ou 


pro- 


pre- 


blood do for us? 

21. What is one most importan! 
ingredient of hemoglobin? 

22. What are the most common 
foods rich in available iron? 

23. If a child comes home from 
school announcing, “I’m hungry,” 


what is the best thing to do? 

24. How can we get “sunshine vila- 
min” in bleak, stormy weather? 

25. Which vitamins does — sulful 
dioxide help preserve in dried apri- 
cots and peaches? 

26. Why should we avoid mineral 
oil in salad dressing and other foods 

27. During what years does a child 
srow most rapidly? 

28. What is the 
vegetables? 

29. Does it make any difference te 
a baby where his vegetables ar 
grown? 

30. Why is it important that foods 
be pleasing and tempting? 


best wav to cook 
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Infections —and the 
) ie Proteins in Your Diet 





AY 
its 
y? Good resistance against infectious diseases is largely a 
ve 
87 . 
vk matter of good nutrition, and especially of the protein con- 
an 
ik tent of the diet. When the diet is high in proteins of the 
Ti 
; right kind, the ability to resist infectious disease, to over- 
e 
e- come it when it has set in, and to recover from it quickly, 
h? . . ate . ¥ . 
i is considerably greater.** The proteins of meat are of high- 
ld 
| est quality, are THE RIGHT KIND for every protein need. 
Oh 
in 
pul 
he 
dls 
no 
it? 
UT 
in! *Dr. Paul Cannon, of the University of Chicago, has demonstrated that a 
diminished protein supply in the diet lowers resistance to infectious disease. 
7 It affects the blood plasma from which the body produces the “antibodies” 
= that govern resistance. Dr. Latham A, Crandall, Jr., of the University of 
i lennessee, in an article in the October 1944 issue of the Memphis Medical 
2 Journal, cites this statement by Dr. Cannon, and adds: “. . . the digestion of 
te 3 meat has been shown to be more complete than that of foods of vegetable The Seal of Acceptance denotes 
. origin.”” He adds the warning ‘‘a reduction in the protein content of the diet that the nutritional statements 
fur is rarely, if ever, indicated. On the contrary, there are many states [condi- AMERICAN made in this advertisement are 
7 ae y 5 E : MEDICAL ‘ ‘ 
ri- & ions of illness] in which an increase above the usual level of protein con- ri acceptable to the Council on 
} sumption is beneficial. The commonly held belief that protein restriction Foods and Nutrition of the 
- should be adopted in many types of disease is wholly without foundation.” American Medical Association. 
- 
ild 
0k : 
mB AMERICAN ment thet itrwst & 
to 
are fi MAIN OFFICE, CHICAGO...MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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BRASSIERES 


THE LIFT THAT NEVER LETS YOU DOWN 


Exciting as an Emerald? 








For figure loveliness and youthful 
allure Perma-Lift is brilliant, full 
of personality and modern styling. 
You'll love Perma-Lift’s exclusive 
cushion insets which softly lift your 





bosom—no wilting through con- 
stant washings and wear. At all fine 
~$1.25 to $2.50. 
For Fashion Fit and Corset Comfort—you 
will like Hickory Juniors—Girdles and 
Panties—‘‘The Foundation of Loveliness” 


stores 


NE W. .. low calorie desserts 
in 6 delicious flavors 
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FOR RESTRICTED DIETS | 





1 weight-reducing diet, diabetic 


I 1 are O 

liet or other low calorie diet, ask your doctor 

t Dietician GLOW Desserts. Glow con- 
ns 11 calories per serving . . . Ordinary 


as high as 80 calories. G flavor | 
20 servings 75c. 


esserts Contain 
sortment 25c. Large size 

At Marshall Field, Macy, Hudson, May, John 
Wanamaker and other department stores. 


rs 
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GELATIN DESSERTS 








) 
DELICIOUS IN TASTE...LOW IN CALORIES b 


Nutrition Quiz 


(Answers to questions on page 842) 


1. Tired, weak (Seplember 1944, 
p. 687). 

2. All the essential amino acids 
needed for repair of daily wear and 
tear and wound healing. Proteins 
also aid growth and hemoglobin 
formation; help to assure an ade- 
quate blood volume and enable the 
glands to carry on their work; aid 
the digestion of other food; stimulate 
reproduction and lactation; and 
maintain the body’s ability to resist 
disease (November 1944, p. 859). 

3. Poultry, cheese, milk, eggs, fish, 
game, dried beans and peas, lentils, 
cooked soybeans and peanuts (April 
1944, p. 284). 

4. Three Gm. of protein of high 
biologic value per kilogram of body 
weight (November 1944, p. 861). 

5. By nutritional anemia, emacia- 
tion, skin disorders, eye symptoms 
thought to be related to a deficiency 
of riboflavin, fatigue, and vague ner- 
vous troubles which may have nutri- 
tional origin. Children are apathetic, 
poorly developed and from one to 


three or more years behind Ameri- 
jean children of the same age in 


respect to height, weight and bone 


|} development (May 1945, p. 366). 


6. B vitamins: thiamine, riboflavin 
and niacin; minerals: iron and.phos- 
phorus, and needed fats (February 
1945, p. 125). 

7. Calcium, phosphorus, salt, potas- 


sium, magnesium, sulfur, chlorine, 
iron, iodine, copper, zinc, nickel, 


silicon, aluminum, fluorine, bromine, 
cobalt, selenium and boron (January 
1945, p. 44). 

8. Caleium, phosphorus, iron, 
iodine and possibly copper (January 


1945, p. 44). 


9. In a nationwide survey, 65 per 
cent of doctors interviewed ex- 
pressed the opinion that the average 


American breakfast is not large 
enough, not well balanced (Decem- 


ber 1944, inside back cover). 

10. Breakfast should provide from 
one fourth to one third of the day’s 
fotal nourishment in’ proteins and 
vitamins as well as calories (Febru- 
ary 1945, inside back cover), 

11. Between 11 a. m. and noon, the 
last hour before lunch. Reason: little 


‘or no breakfast had been eaten by the 


'workers to whom = accidents hap- 
pened (May 1945, p. 367). 
12. No, it is one of many useless 


middle age fads (June 1944, p. 451; 


jalso November 1943, p. 806). 


13. Drink it cold, through a straw, 
or flavor it with fruit flavor. Or eat 


‘ice cream or other milk-containing 


foods instead (November 1943, 
812-815). 

14. Cream is higher in fat, calories 
and the fat soluble vitamins such as 
vitamin A. Evaporated milk is higher 
in such food essentials as protein, 
calcium and riboflavin (April 1945, 
286). 

15. Yes, because it 


pp. 


is an abundanl 
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source of vitamin A and also con- 
tains considerable vitamin C and B. 
Social etiquet now decrees that it is 
proper to eat the parsley garnish on 
your plate (March 1944, p. 206). 

16. Iodized salt (May 1944, p. 369) 

17. Open oysters may be con 
sidered fresh for about seven days. 
Oysters will keep for about ten days 
at 40 F. and three weeks at 32 F. 
The main factor of safety is whether 
or not they have been shucked, 
packed and stored under sanitary 
conditions (October 1944, p. 800). 

18. Flour, bread and possibly corn- 
meal are commonly vitamin B en 
riched. Vitamin D enrichment of 
milk is approved, as are also the 
suitable addition of vitamin A_ to 
table fats and the addition of iodine 
to salt. Foods which should not 
have vitamins or minerals added are 
carbonated beverages and confec- 
tions, according to recommendations 
of the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Food and Nutrition 
board of the National Research Coun- 
cil (September 1944, p. 688). 

19. Both are right. The cereal sug- 
gested is a fully precooked cereal for 
infants. These were not available 
when the doctor made his recom- 
mendation for the first child (June 
1944, p. 448). 

20. Hemoglobin, the red coloring 
matter of the blood cells, actually 
carries oxygen. Just as freight is 
packed in the hold of a ship, oxygen 
is stowed away in this red coloring 
matter (December 1943, p. 884). 

21. Iron (December 1943, p. 884). 

22. Liver, New Orleans molasses, 
oatmeal, dried apricots, eggs, whole 
wheat, raisins, parsley, lean beef, 
oysters, cabbage, mutton, lettuce and 
spinach (December 1943, p. 886). 

23. One solution to this problem 
can be the after-school snack bar, a 
tray in the refrigerator which offers 
a choice of two or three foods each 
day, such as apples, grapes or orange 
slices, raisins, prunes, raw carrol 
strips, celery stalks (December 1944, 
p. 928). 

24. In foods containing vitamin D 
(February 1945, p. 129). 

25. The natural vitamin A and C 
content of the fruits (February 1945, 
p. 92). 

26. It has been shown that the 
ingestion of mineral oil is capable of 
interfering seriously with the absorp- 
tion of carotene (a yellow pigment! 
found in certain foods which is con- 
verted into vitamin A in the body), 
vitamin D, calcium and phosphorus 
(February 1944, p. 160). 

27. The’ greatest growth occurs 
during early infancy, especially dur- 
ing the first year, when the infant 
usually gains about 14 or 15 pounds. 
The gain in proportion to total bod) 
weight is not as rapid in the teen 
ages, but since the child is then 
much larger and more active, the 
food needs for both growth and 
maintenance during these years «are 
higher than at any other time (May 
1945, p. 370). 
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Few Other Foods Can Better 
This Nutritional Composition — 


During the recent past much has 
been learned about nutritional 
needs. The importance of an ade- 
quate morning meal has gained wide 
recognition. That breakfast should 
be adequate not only calorically, but 
also in its content of essential nu- 
trients, is advocated by medical as 
well as nutritional authorities. 


In the breakfasts recommended, 
cereals, ready to eat or to be cooked, 
occupy an important place. For there 
are few foods that can better the 
nutritional composition of the dish 
composed of cereal, milk, and sugar. 


Besides quickly available food 
energy, this dish provides notable 
amounts of biologically adequate 
protein, the essential B vitamins 


thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin, and 


important minerals. 


The nutritional contribution made 
by 1 oz. of cereal (whole-grain, en- 
riched, or restored to whole-grain 
values of thiamine, niacin, and 
iron), 4 oz. of milk, and 1 teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, is shown in this table 
of composite averages: 


SED 4.0.6-sr0s-nine haierens 202 
Protein pasteles sae 
eee 5.0 Gm. 
Carbohydrate 33 Gm. 
Calcium . 156 mg. 
Phosphorus 206 mg. 
Iron . .. 1.6 mg. 
Thiamine ' 0.17 mg. 
Riboflavin 0.24 mg. 
Niacin . .. 14mg. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 


on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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Do you have 
in-again, out-again ears? 
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“arr, 


This may be your reaction when your 
doctor says it would be a good idea to 
cut out coffee... 


POSTUM 


DRINK { INSTEAD 
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cooked 
for the shortest possible time, and 


28. Vegetables should be 


the water in which they have been 
cooked can then be used as a drink 
or in soup, since many valuable vita- 
mins and minerals are soluble’ in 
water and will otherwise be lost in 
cooking (May 1945, p. 347). 

29. Yes, the chemical composition 
of the soil in which they are grown 
affects the nutritive quality of vege- 
tables and fruits to an important 
degree (August 1944, p. 569). 

30. Many illnesses, both acute and 
chronic, present the problem of poor 
appetite. While it may not always be 
possible to restore hunger, the appe- 
tite can be appealed to by appropri- 


ate, palate-tempting foods. In_ this 
manner good nutrition can be re- 


stored (May 1945, p. 327). 





Bronchiectasis 


(Continued from page 827) 


value. The bronchoscope, a special 
instrument which is used in diag- 


nosis and to remove foreign bodies 
from the lungs, can also be used to 
clear the tubes of mucus. 

The patient’s general health needs 
attention, Tonics such as cod liver 
oil are helpful. Good food, regular 
habits and correction of defects such 
as chronic sinus infection and bad 
tonsils all contribute to successful 
management of the condition. The 
sulfa drugs and penicillin have been 
used and do help to clear up accom- 
panying infection, but do not cure 
bronchiectasis itself. Climate may be 
a factor in helping such patients; a 
climate that is dry and has plenty of 
sunshine is most beneficial. The 
lack of humidity will help to keep 
down the production of mucus, and 
the sunshine exerts a general tonic 
effect. 

In selected cases, in healthy per- 
sons in the teens, twenties or thirties 
and sometimes older, lobes of the 
lung in which bronchiectasis exists 
can be removed surgically, and _ the 
patient may recover entirely and be 
free of bronchiectasis. 





But when he adds, ‘““Drink Postum 
instead’’—that really rings a bell! 


For so hearty, so satisfying is Postum’s full-bodied flavor that many 
people, who can drink coffee without ill effects, prefer Postum. Contains 
no caffein or stimulants of any kind. Made of rich American grains, 
Postum is a product of General Foods. 
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Postum 


ONE OF AMERICAS 
GREAT MEALTIME DRINKS 








TSCHAIKOWSKY 


He did not think of music as a thing 

Of cold, insensate skill. He could not see 
Why the warm wisdom of the heart should be 
Distrusted or denied. Unquestioning 

The tumult in his lonely heart, he wrote 

As though some spirit greater than his own 

Swept like a river through the realm of tone 
And bore his grief on every bar and note. 


| The critics sneered. How could they com 
prehend 

Music of such deep passion that it stirred 

The hearts of men wherever it was heard: 


What self-respecting critic could defend 





His work is only popular, they said. 
—Anderson M. Scruggs. 


An art men loved and hungered for as bread’ 
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ON THE ROLE OF 


FOODS IN 


TPHE nutrient value of sugar in candies is 
4+ well known—it supplies high caloric 
energy in small bulk, energy which becomes 
promptly available, with remarkably little 
digestive effort. The fatigue-dispelling efli- 
cacy of candy has gained added recognition 
during these war years. 

But in the minds of many physicians 
candy is little but sugar. W hat are the facts? 
During the past two decades especially 
since the coming of the candy bar—the 
greater percentage of candies have come to 
contain more and more of the recognized 
protective foods. On the basis of the candy 
industry's consumption of these foods it 
becomes apparent that the nutritional con- 
tribution of such candies goes considerably 
beyond merely the caloric value of their 
contained carbohydrate. Note these figures: 

During 1943 the candy industry used 
250,000,000 Ibs. of nuts and peanuts, 
10,000,000 Ibs. of fruits, 6,000,000 Ibs. of 
eggs, 400,000,000 Ibs. of milk, cream, and 
butter, and 400,000,000 Ibs. of chocolate. 

Whatever these foods contain of protein, 
fat, and the noncaloric so-called protective 
food factors such as vitamins and minerals, 
becomes part and parcel of the candies in 
which they are used. 


CANDIES 











THE NUTRITIONAL 
PLATFORM OF CANDY 


1. Candies in general supply high caloric value 


in small bulk, 


2. Sugar supplied by candy requires little di- 
gestive effort to vield available ene rey. 

3. Those candies, in the manufacture of which 
milk, butter, eggs, fruits, nuts, or peanuts are 
used, to this extent also 

a) provide biologically adequate proteins 
and fats rich in the unsaturated fatty 
ac ids; 

b) present appreciable amounts of the im 
portant minerals calcium, phosphorus, 
and iron; 

c) contribute the niacin, and the small 
amounts of thiamine and riboflavin, 
contained in these ingredients. 

4. Candies are of high satiety value: eaten 
after meals, they contribute to the sense of 
satisfaction and well-being a meal should 
bring: eaten in moderation between meals, 
they stave off hunger. 

5, Candy is more than a mere source of nutri- 
ment—it is a morale builder, a contribution 
to the joy of living. 

6. Candy is unique among all foods in that it 
shows relatively less tendency to undergo 


spoilage, chemical or bacterial 


This Platform is Acceptable 
for Advertising in the Publications 


® of the American Medical Association 





COUNCIL ON CANDY 
OF THE 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ 
1 North La Salle Street . 


ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


$4) 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


MODERN-MOTHER Nursing Brassiere  pro- 
tects because its sterilized, interchangeable 
pads absorb milk seepage and keep the 


breast sweet and wholesome. They are non- 
irritating and forestall the chance of infec- 
tions. Scientifically designed, MODERN- 
MOTHER is not bulky, has an unusual uplift 
that supports milk-heavy breasts and relieves 
overstrained muscles. 
@ Bandeau Style, £628 for slender figures in 
sizes 32 to 33. $1.75. 
@ Streamlined Style 2629 has added sleek- 
ness, greater uplift and none of the familiar 


“harness’’ effect. Full cup shape and ad- 
justable straps and back. Sizes 32 to 40. 
$2.00. 
@ 630. Streamlined in mesh. Sizes 32 to 40. 
$2.25. 
All Modern-Mother Nursing Brassieres have 
the special interchangeable shields 
and pads. 
VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 Broadway New York I, N.Y. 


CHICAGO & LOS ANGELES 











The X-Ray shows a toddler’s 


foot, twisted and warped in outgrown 
shoes. Toddlers’ feet grow very fast. 
You must get a larger size often 


WEE WALKERS are America’s most 
popular baby shoes because they are soft, 
flexible, correctly shaped, yet cost so much 
less, you can afford a larger size often. 
No shoe at any price can be healthier for 
a toddler's normal feet. 


See WEE WALKERS...com- GIGEQ 
pare them...in the Infants’ {,sacazime ( 
Dept. of the stores listed. searice 


Sizes 2 to &. 


W.T.GrantCo. $.S.KresgeCo. J.J. Newberry Ce. 
H. L. Green Co., inc 1. Sitver& Bros. Scott Stores 
McCrory Stores Schulte-United Charlies Stores Co. 
Kinney Shoe Stores 

McLellan Stores 


Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc. 
F. & W. Grand 


Grand Sliver Co. 







SMOOTH ONE-PIECE TONGUE 





Prevents pressure on ner¢ 
tissues, blood vessels. A fea- 
ture found in very few other 
toddler shoes, even at toyz 
price 


 deod.53 for P amphlet, ‘‘Look At Your 

FREE: Baby's et.”’ Valuable information on 

and scale to measure size 

"Moran Shoe Ce.. 
Carlyle, Il. 


foot care 


needed Dept. H, 
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Blinded Veterans 


(Continued from page 819) 


may first be reached when he hears 
|his companions tell of last night’s 
ldance, of a sizable pay check re- 
ceived for work done in a Hartford 
factory, of bridge games, of hobby 
shops, and so on. Perhaps his first 
laugh will come when he listens to 
a blinded man of long experience 





say in a talk to the boys: “I had a 
fine dog but one day I sold him. I 





|just got so damned tired of hearing 
people on the street exclaim, ‘My, 
what an intelligent looking dog!” 


* * 7 * . 

ET us trace the experience of a 

typical blinded soldier at Avon 
and see how the other purposes of 
the school are realized. We will call 
our friend Pfe. Bill Walters and we 
wil! say that he is 23, the average age 
of the hundred-odd soldiers now in 
residence at Old Farms, The story 
begins three days after D-Day in Nor- 
mandy, France. Everything was 
going well with Bill when suddenly, 
without warning, he was struck in 
the face and left shoulder by a shell 





burst. As Bill expressed it later: 
“Tl never knew what hit me. I guess 
|f was knocked out on the spot.” 


| Subsequently he learned that he had 


| been found promptly by a medical 
| corpsman, who administered _ first 
aid. Two hours after he was hit, 





Bill was receiving expert attention in 
an emergency field hospital. There 
never was any doubt as to the nature 
of his wounds. Bill was a major war 
casualty. 

In a few 
base hospital’in England, 
remained three months. 
ber 1944 he sailed for the United 
States. He didn’t see the Statue of 
Liberty, but he cheered as loudly as 
the rest of the boys as the boat 
entered New York harbor. 


days Bill was flown to a 
where he 
In Septem- 





| Bill spent a total of ten months 
‘in hospitals in this country. Most 
lof the time he was at the Army’s 
'Valley Forge General Hospital, in 
| Phoenixville, Pa. The shoulder 
‘wound had long” since stopped 
‘troubling him. There had been sev- 
‘eral facial operations. Bill would 


carry sears to his grave, but in gen- 
eral the doctors’ work had been suc- 
Bill was pronounced in first 
But he was 


cessful. 
rate physical condition. 
blind. 

For several months, since his 
strength had been returning, Bill had 


asked himself questions about the 
‘future. How would it feel to be at 
[home again with the family? Would 


ihe get on with girls as he used to? 
| And, the biggest question of all, could 
the make his own way in life? He 
\didn’t want to be a burden on his 
family, he didn’t want to depend on 
(his government pension, and most of 
‘all he didn’t want people to feel sorry 


‘for him and treat him like a_ help- 
‘less child. Anything but that! 

| They told Bill about Old Farms 
: 


before he left Valley Forge. He was 


HYGEIA 


mildly interested in what he heard, 
but it wasn’t until several weeks had 
gone by at Old Farms that he realized 
how nearly his final Army experi- 
ence would reveal the answers to the 
questions he had been asking himself. 

The biggest lift came during the 
first week. It was a part of the 
orientation program. The psycholo- 
gist asked Bill what kind of work he 


had in mind doing after leaving 
Avon. This question took Bill by 
surprise. He wanted to do some- 


thing, of course, but would he be able 
to? What did the psychologist mean 
by asking him what kind of work 
he wanted to do?) Weren’t there just 
a few jobs which certain clever blind 
persons could do—weave baskets. 
lune pianos, or, in exceptional cases, 
like Alec Templeton, perform on the 
radio? Bill put his thoughts into 
words, hesitantly. 

“We feel there are dozens of occu- 
pations open to you, Bill,” the psy- 
chologist explained. “Seventy-five 
men have graduated from Old Farms 
already, and we have kept in touch 
with them. Some are continuing 
their education, but the majority are 
gainfully employed workers, and 
most of these fellows are following 
the same jobs they had _ prior to their 
Army service, or at least similar jobs. 

Bill had finished high school in 
1940. He was 18 then, end he had 
found a job as helper on a truck. 
After sixteen months he had been 
promoted to driver and given a truck 
of his own to handle. He was a 
strong boy and willing to work. His 
company found him hard to replace 
when he volunteered for Army ser- 
vice in May 1942. The router told 
Bill his job would be waiting for him 
when he came back.. The counselors 
at Old Farms considered these things 
and many others in Bill’s background 
during his first week at the school. 


He was given a number of.interest, 
5 
personality and aptitude tests. He 


Was given tryout experiences under 
skilled supervision in several of the 
vocational shops. Since Bill planned 
to return to his home community, 
the employment opportunities there 


were given careful consideration. 
After due deliberation, Bill and his 


counselors settled on two likely voca- 
tions. Different as they were, Bill 
thought he would like either of them. 
One was small assembly work, and 
the other was retail sales. His pro- 
gram at Old Farms was built’ with 
these two interests in mind. Also, 
Bill decided that he wanted to learn 
typing and enough Braille to enable 
him to keep records and do a number 
of miscellaneous things for himself 
such as jotting down girls’ addresses 
and telephone numbers. 


By the end of the first week Bil! 
could go almost any place on_ the 


campus unaided. He had made pur- 


chases at the Post Exchange. He had 
formed several friendships — will 


students and also with. stall 
He was learning to pla) 


other 
members. 


checkers. (It was easy enough te 
distinguish the square and round 
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checkers and to move them from one 
depression in the board to another, 
bul it was hard to remember the 
exact position of his men and those 
of his opponent.) He had been to 
one danee. Things were looking up! 

It was now August 1945. Bill had 
been at Old Farms one month. He 
had approximately fourteen weeks 
left if he was to complete his train- 
ing in the usual time. He knew that 
he would not have fully developed 
yocational skills in such a short time, 
but he wanted to be as far along as 
possible. With this in mind, he 
talked with one of the instructors 
about a job in Hartford. Almost half 
the bovs worked a regular eight hour 
day there, and he was confident that 
he could ‘hold down a job if one 
could be found for him. One could! 
While Hartford industrialists had 
been hesitant at first to hire blinded 
persons, feeling that they would be) 
unable to do the work properly and 
that they probably would run up the 
wcident rate, these fears had proved 
ungrounded, and actually there was 
i greater demand for Old Farms boys 
than could be met at the time Bill 
inade his application. | 

The job Bill got was assembling 
parts of a pistol. He was paid the 
usual hourly rate. At first he could 
not assemble as many parts as the | 
sighted men who worked with him, 
bul by the end of the third week his 
production was up to average. His 
foreman liked fhim. It was a thrill 
io Bill to get his weekly pay envelope. 
He was doing a man’s job, no quar- 
ter asked. Best of all, Bill felt that 
he was a continuing part of the war 
fea, 

Qne evening his roommate asked 
hin if he would like to have Sun- 
day dinner with a Hartford family. 
His roommate had been in this home 
before and had been invited to return 
with a friend. There would be girls. 
Bill accepted, and this affair, simple 
and natural, proved one of the high 
points of all his experiences while at 
Old Farms. 


* * + 7 . 





ILL. may or may not do assembly 

work or operate a newsstand in 
the post office when he returns home. 
lhe main thing is, he has confidence 
that he can hold down a regular job. 
He has done this, and he has known 
(dozens of other fellows who have 
(lone the same thing. Also, these men 
have learned to get about, first in 
the semiclosed environment at Old 
Faris and later in the open com- 





unities of Hartford, Farmington 
ind other nearby towns. They have | 
learned to use public buses and | 
lrains and in general to accommodate | 


‘henselves to normal living. They 


have defeated sighted teams at bowl- | 
ing, rhey , have swimming, 


ng gone 
PiShing and to the movies. They have 
‘njoved clambakes, boxing matches 
ind riding on a tandem bicycle with 
| sighted person doing the steering. 
rhey have passed state life insurance 
examinations, written accepta- | 


y| t yard eae Poe zg } 
“ ‘orles for well known magazines. 








Beautiful, Hand Decorated 
PLAKIE INFANT TOYS 


Finer plastic rattles for little adorables. 
Carriage Toy, Tinkle Tone Telephone 
and Plakie Floating Rattie, hand deco 
rated. Entertaining and safe. Indi 
vidually boxed for gift giving. 


PLAKIE TOYS, INC. 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 





AT YOUR RETAIL STORE 
OR WRITE FOR FOLDER 
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for your fingernails! 





Dura-Gloss nail polish is fresh with 
sparkle and color, like a rose. A special 
ingredient, Chrystallyne, gives it excep- 
tional brilliance, and makes it stay on, 
and on. Enjoy this wonderful, quick- 
drying polish today. At all cosmetic 


counters, 10¢ plus tax. 


Lorr Laberatories, Paterson, N. J. Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


MODERN-MOTHER- Nursing Brassiere pro- 
tects because its sterilized, interchangeable 
pads absorb milk seepage and keep the 
breast sweet and wholesome. They are non- 
irritating and forestall the chance of infec- 
tions. Scientifically designed, MODERN- 
MOTHER is not bulky, has an unusual uplift 
that supports milk-heavy breasts and relieves 
overstrained muscles. 


@ Bandeau Style, £628 for slender figures in 
sizes 32 to 33. $1.75 

@ Streamlined Style 2629 has added sleek- 
ness, greater uplift and none of the familiar 
‘*harness’’ effect. Full cup shape and ad- 


justable straps and back. Sizes 32 to 40. 
$2.00. 

@ 630. Streamlined in mesh. Sizes 32 to 40. 
$2.25. 


Ail Modern-Mother Nursing Brassieres have 
the special interchangeable shields 
and pads, 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 Broadway New York I, N.Y. 
CHICAGO & LOS ANGELES 














The X-Ray shows a toddler’s 
foot, twisted and warped in outgrown 


shoes. Toddlers’ feet grow very fast. 
You must get a larger size often. 


WEE WALKERS are America’s most 
vopular baby shoes because they are soft, 
flexible, correctly shaped, yet cost so much 
less, you can afford a larger size often. 
No shoe at any price can be healthier for 
a toddler's normal feet. 


See WEE WALKERS...com- 
pare them...in the Infants’ 
Dept. of the stores listed. 
Sizes 2 to 8. 
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H. L. Green Co., inc 
McCrory Stores 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc. 
F.& W. Grand 
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1. Silver & Bros. Scott Stores 
Schulte-United Charles Stores Co. 
Kinney Shoe Stores 


Grand Silver Co. McLellan Stores 






SMOOTH ONE-PIECE TONGUE 






Prevents pressure on nerves, 
tissues, blood vessels. A fea- 
ture found in very few other 
toddler shoes, even at top 
prices 


WRITE ee Pp amphlet, ‘‘Look At Your 
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foot care “aah; scale to measure size 

nee ded. Moran Shoe Co., Dept. H 
Carlyle, ll. 


FREE: 
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|may first be reached when he hears 
‘his companions tell of last night’s 
dance, of a sizable pay check re- 
ceived for work done in a Hartford 
factory, of bridge games, of hobby 
shops, and so on. Perhaps his first 
laugh will come when he listens to 
a blinded man of long experience 
say in a talk to the boys: “I hada 
fine dog but one day I sold him. I 
just got so damned tired of hearing 
people on the street exclaim, ‘My, 
what an intelligent looking dog!’ ” 
ET us trace the experience of a 
typical blinded soldier at Avon 
and see how the other purposes of 
the school are realized. We will call 
our friend Pfe. Bill Walters and we 
wil! say that he is 23, the average age 
of the hundred-odd soldiers now in 
residence at Old Farms. The story 
begins three days after D-Day in Nor- 
mandy, France. Everything was 
going well with Bill when suddenly, 
without warning, he was struck in 
the face and left shoulder by a shell 





burst. As Bill expressed it later: 
“I never knew what hit me. I guess 
[ was knocked out on ithe spot.” 


Subsequently he learned that he had 
been found promptly by a medical 
corpsman, who administered _ first 
aid. Two hours after he was hit, 
Bill was receiving expert attention in 
an emergency field hospital. There 
never was any doubt as to the nature 
of his wounds. Bill was a major war 
casualty. 

In a few days Bill was flown to a 
base hospital’in England, where he 
remained three months. In Septem- 
ber 1944 he sailed for the United 
States. He didn’t see the Statue of 
Liberty, but he cheered as loudly as 
the rest of the boys as the boat 
entered New York harbor. 

Bill spent a total of ten 
‘in hospitals in this country. Most 
(of the time he was at the Army’s 
'Valley Forge General Hospital, in 
| Phoenixville, Pa. The shoulder 
| wound had long since stopped 





months 


troubling him. There had been sev- 
eral facial operations. Bill would 
carry scars to his grave, but in gen- 
eral the doctors’ work had been suc- 


cessful. Bill was pronounced in first 
| rate physical condition. But he was 
blind. 


For several months, since his 
strength had been returning, Bill had 
asked himself questions about the 
future. How would it feel to be at 
home again with the family? Would 
he get on with girls as he used to? 
And, the biggest question of all, could 
jhe make his own way in life? He 
|didn’t want to be a burden on his 
| family, he didn’t want to depend on 
| 
| 





lis government pension, and most of 
all he didn’t want people to feel sorry 
for him and treat him like a help- 
less child. Anything but that! 
| They told Bill about Old 
' before he left Valley Forge. 


Farms 
He was 


HYGEIA 
mildly interested in what he heard, 
but it wasn’t until several weeks had 
gone by at Old Farms that he realized 
how nearly his final Army experi- 
ence aan reveal the answers to the 
questions he had been asking himself. 

The biggest lift came during the 
first week. It was a part of the 
orientation program. The psycholo- 
gist asked Bill what kind of work he 
had in mind doing after leaving 
Avon. This question took Bill by 
surprise. He wanted to do some- 
thing, of course, but would he be able 
to? What did the psychologist mean 
by asking him what kind of work 
he wanted to do? Weren’t there just 
a few jobs which certain clever blind 
persons could do—weave baskets. 
tune pianos, or, in exceptional cases, 
like Alec Templeton, perform on the 
radio? Bill put his thoughts into 
words, hesitantly. 

“We feel there are dozens of occu- 
pations open to you, Bill,” the psy- 
chologist explained. “Seventy-five 
men have graduated from Old Farms 
already, and we have kept in touch 


with them. Some are continuing 
their education, but the majority are 
gainfully employed workers, and 


most of these fellows are following 
the same jobs they had_prior to their 
Army service, or at least similar jobs. 

Bill had finished high school in 
1940. He was 18 then, end he had 
found a job as helper on a truck. 
After sixteen months he had _ been 
promoted to driver and given a truck 
of his own to handle. He was a 
strong boy and willing to work. His 
company found him hard to replace 
when he volunteered for Army ser- 
vice in May 1942. The router told 
Bill his job would be waiting for him 
when he came back.. The counselors 
at Old Farms considered these things 
and many others in Bill’s background 
during his first week at the school. 
He was given a number of.interest, 
personality and aptitude tests. He 
Was given tryout experiences under 
skilled supervision in several of the 
vocational shops. Since Bill planned 
to return to his home community, 
the employment opportunities. there 
were given careful consideration. 
After due deliberation, Bill and his 
counselors settled on two likely voca- 
tions. Different as they were, Bil! 
thought he would like either of them. 
One was small assembly work, and 
‘he other was retail sales. His pro- 
gram at Old Farms was built’ with 
these two interests in mind. Also, 
Bill decided that he wanted to learn 
tvping and enough Braille to enable 
him to keep records and do a number 
of miscellaneous things for himself 
such as jotting down girls’ addresses 
and telephone numbers. 

By the end of the first week Bil! 
could go almost any place on_ the 
campus unaided. He had made pur- 
chases at the Post Exchange. He had 
formed several friendships — wilh 
other students and also with stall 
members. He was learning to plas 
checkers. (It was easy enough te 
distinguish the square and round 
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checkers and to move them from one 


depression in the board to another, | 


but it was hard to remember the 
exact position of his men and those 
of his opponent.) He had been to 
one dance. Things were looking up! 

It was now August 1945. Bill had 
been at Old Farms one month. He 
had approximately fourteen weeks 
left if he was to complete his train- 
ing in the usual time. He knew that 
he would not have fully developed 
voeational skills in such a short time, 
hut he wanted to be as far along as 
possible. With this in mind, he 
talked with one of the instructors 
ibout a job in Hartford. Almost half 
the boys worked a regular eight hour 
day there, and he was confident that 
he could ‘hold down a job if one 
could be found for him. One could! 
While Hartford industrialists had 
been hesitant at first to hire blinded 


persons, feeling that they would be | 


unable to do the work properly and 


that they probably would run up the | 


accident rate, these fears had proved 
ungrounded, aad actually there was 


a greater demand for Old Farms boys | 


than could be met at the time Bill 
made his application. 

The job Bill got was assembling 
parts of a pistol. 
usual hourly rate. At first he could 
not assemble as many parts as the 
sighted men who worked with him, 
but by the end of the third week his 
production was up to average. His 
foreman liked him. It was a thrill 
io Bill to get his weekly pay envelope. 
He was doing a man’s job, no quar- 
ter asked. Best of all, Bill felt that 
he was a continuing part of the war 
fea, 

One evening his roommate asked 
him if he would like to have Sun- 
day dinner with a Hartford family. 
His roommate had been in this home 
before and had been invited to return 
with a friend. There would be girls. 
Bill accepted, and this affair, simple 
and natural, proved one of the high 
points of all his experiences while at 
Old Farms. 

* * . * * 

ILL may or may not do assembly 

work or operate a newsstand in 
the post office when he returns home. 
The main thing is, he has confidence 
that he can hold down a regular job. 
He has done this, and he has known 
lozens of other fellows who have 
(one the same thing. Also, these men 
have learned to get about, first in 
the semiclosed environment at Old 
Farms and later in the open com- 
ilunilies of Hartford, Farmington 
ind other nearby towns. They have 
learned to use public buses and 
(rains and in general to accommodate 
‘hemselves to normal living. They 


have defeated sighted teams at bowl- | 


ins. They, have gone 


swimming, 
lishing and to the movies. 


They have 


“njoved clambakes, boxing matches 
wd riding on a tandem bicycle with 
' Sighted person doing the steering. 


my have passed state life insurance 
Sales 


ble «| 


Ties for well known magazines. 





He was paid the | 


examinations, written accepta- | 
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for your fingernails! 








Dura-Gloss nail polish is fresh with 


sparkle and color, like a rose. A special 
| ingredient, Chrystallyne, gives it excep- 
tional brilliance, and makes it stay on, 
and on. Enjoy this wonderful, quick- 
drying polish today. At all cosmetic 
counters, 10¢ plus tax. 

Lorr Laberatories, Paterson, N. J. Founded by E. T. Reynolds 








Beautiful, Hand Decorated 
PLAKIE INFANT TOYS 


Finer plastic rattles for little adorablies. 
Carriage Toy, Tinkle Tone Telephone 
and Plakie Floating Rattle, hand deco- 
rated. Entertaining and safe.  Indi- 














vidually boxed for gift giving. 


PLAKIE TOYS, INC. 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


Wiha 


Oh: 
BABY &x\ TOYS 


AT YOUR RETAIL STORE 
OR WRITE FOR FOLDER 
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The Kitchen Craft Na- 
tural System of Cook- 
ing, based on princi- 
ples endorsed by nutri- 
tion authorities, is a 
complete system creat- 
ed to cover all types of 
food preparation. 


Food values are 
sealed in, air is shut 
out, heat is distributed 
quickly and evenly by 
the thick aluminum. 

Kitchen Craft avoids 
the dangers of high 
heat, peeling, oxida- 
tion, and dissolution in 
water, the four bandits 
which ordinarily rob 
foods of much of their 
nourishment, as well as 
taste and good appear- 
ance, 


Your Kitchen Craft 
distributor will be call- 
ing on you soon with 
beautiful sets of alumi- 
num ware. Write to us 
for the name of your 
nearest distributor. 


A EREE BOOKLET 


“Health via the Dining Table" offers 
many valuable aids to preparation of 
healthful, appetizing meals. Write today 
for your copy. 






flenith 


Weer’ ha 


v\ 





Address Dept. 548 


The Kitchen Craft Co. 


Division of West Bend Aluminum Co, 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 
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There will be five or six hundred 
Bills as a result of this war. That 
is only one blinded soldier for every 
20,000 who donned uniform—aj 
astonishing record and a tribute to 
our well equipped, well trained Ariny 
and to the skill with which our men 
fought. But, to Bill, it’s one oul oj 
one! Statistics don’t mean much to 
the boys at Old Farms. 

Old Farms is successful. The ques- 
tion is: Can the spirit of Old Farms 
be caught by the home community? 
Can the gains made at Old Farms be 
continued afterward? In a_ word, 
can the people back home really 
come to understand? They do not 
understand too well now. That is 
what those who have left Old Farms 
write, confidentially, to those now at 
the school. 

What is involved in understand- 
ing? Lt. Alan R. Blackburn, direc- 
tor of training, answers this one. 
First, learning to be natural with the 
blinded. They want most of all to 
be treated naturally, accepted like 
any one else. If this can be achieved, 
almost everything else will follow. 


The Pollyana attitude is out. The 
blinded man knows he is blinded, 
and he knows that you know. It is 


not something to pretend doesn't 
exist, nor is it something to gloss 
over as of small importance. 


Blindness is a major handicap. 
But the blinded man longs to be 
judged and accepted on _ his_ indi- 


vidual merits, the same as others are. 
He is a person in his own righ. 
The blindness is a condition super- 
imposed on a personality. The per- 
sonality is the thing! All of us have 
handicaps of one kind or another, 
but we hope our friends will think 


of us primarily in terms of our 
assets; what we are and what we 
can do. 


Again, understanding involves in- 
agination. Incredible as it seems, the 
boys at Old Farms have had to hear 


such comments as these from well 
meaning people: 
“T didn’t know the Army _ took 


blind men.” 

“How in the world do they manag 
at night?” 

“Well, it’s a pity, but they'll be 
able to live comfortably on_ thei 
pensions.” 

“Are they hard of hearing too?” 

Many war veterans are aghasl # 
the idle civilian chatter which the) 
hear on all sides on their return | 
this country. To the blinded vet 
eran, lacking some of the areas °! 
escape which are open to his sighted! 
buddies, such talk is especially har’ 
to take with a show of outwatr' 
politeness. In fact, all the usw 
readjustment problems present the! 
selves in aggravated form to the 
blinded soldier, hence, the need !*" 
special thoughtfulness and imagil« 
tion on the part of civilians. _ 

The sentimental person, anxiol 
to help, sometimes only adds to th 
blinded person’s troubles, Extrav® 
gant, emotional talk should be 
|avoided. A lady should not give he 
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November 3... To- 
night, Johnasked me 
to marry him! And 
only a few months 
ago I thought I'd 
never hear those precious whispered 
words I’ve dreamed of all my life. 

Little Book, you know what I mean. 
Into your pages I’ve poured the hurt, 
the longing, the loneliness that was mine 
because of my poor hearing. A 

You know how hesitant I was about 
wearing a hearing aid. And you know 
my joy when I realized how wrong I was. 
Because my Zenith has helped me to 
find new friends and a new world of 








happiness...and now a full, rich life 
with John. 

How I wish I could tell my story to 

everyone who is hard of hearing! 
If you have friends or relatives who are 
handicapped by impaired hearing, sug- 
gest that they visit the Zenith dispenser 
for a free demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. They will not be 
pressed to buy. 

They can adjust the Zenith themselves 
to their own hearing needs—instantly. 
And Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are as little noticeable as eye- 
glasses. Send coupon below, today! 






A New Zenith Model 
for Practically Every Type of 


Correctable Hearing Loss 


Model A-3-A. The popular Air Con- 
duction Zenith—a super-power in- 
strument. Tremendous reserve vol- 
ume to assure maximum clarity and 
tone quality even under the most 
difficult conditions! Complete, ready- 
to-wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord, only $50. 


Model B-3-A. New Bone Conduction 
Zenith for the very few who cannot 
be helped by any air conduction aid. 
Complete, ready-to-wear, only $50. 


Model A-2-A . . . the standard Air- 
Conduction Zenith. Complete, ready- 
to-wear, only $40. 














COPYRIGHT 1945, ZENITH RA RP. 
Oe ee ee ee ee ee Td ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee SS ee ee ee ee a = 
I PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL 
I 
CHOICE OF COLORS, TOO, WO EXTRA COST! THE NEW | ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. Hye -11A 
I Lustrous Ebony Amplifier harmonizes } 6001 Dickens Avenue, Chic ako 9. Illinois 
\ lark clothing. The new Pastel Ampli- ! Please send me free literature about Zenith 
as ‘monizes with light color and sheer I Radionic Hearing Aids, together with name 
' — ; and address of nearest Zenith Dispenser 
CANADIANS! The Zenith Radionic Hear- RADIONIC Dit iain 
te Aid (Air Conduction) is available ih ! 
la—direct by mail only—at $40 (Cana- HEARING AID i Address ? 
urrency), No extra charges for ship- : 
p luties or taxes, Write Dept. Hyc-11A, City 
= Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd., BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS | ’ 
“ ity ‘Trust Building, P. O. Box 30, oe 
ae Buy More Victory Bonds—and Hold Them! ! [)*Physicians, check for special literature 
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TRY THIS ( 77% ~WAY 


TO CHECK 
UNDERARM 
PERSPIRATION 


ODOR 


YODORA 


the modern deodorant with the face cream base 





Here is a deodorant that is as pleasant to use as your finest 
cosmetics. Yodora is gentle as your face cream. Smooths 
on, wipes off as easily. No druggy odor, no irritating 
metallic salts, nothing to wash off. Yodora is non-irritating 
—even right after shaving... because it is made on a face 
cream base, which keeps its soft consistency and won’t go 
dry or grainy in the container. Yodora is powerfully effec- 
tive, yet tests (made by The Better Fabrics Testing Bureau) 
show Yodora chemically harmless to the fabric of your 
blouse or dress. Try this lovelier modern way to avoid 
unpleasant perspiration odor— 
Yodora. Tubes or jars, 10¢, 30¢, 
60¢. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





Accepted for advertising in - 4 
publications of the American a oO y oa 
Medical Association y 4” 


YODORAeeranet creme 
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seat to a blinded soldier in a bus 
As one 19 year old expressed himself 
curtly on returning to Old Farms 
from an otherwise pleasant sojourn 
in Hartford, “I wish to God that 
women would not get up and give 
me seats on buses, because women 
do not give seats to men.” If there 
is a seat not being occupied in a 
public conveyance, however, — the 
blinded person will appreciate being 
told of it. 

A common mistake is to give a 
blinded individual too much help at 
a Street corner. Do not grab his arm. 
Do not push and pull. Rather, come 
alongside and ask in a friendly tone, 
“Going my way, soldier?” or, “May 
I help you?” He will like this. He 
will hold your arm lightly and fol- 
low vour lead easily across the street. 
When he reaches the curb, he will 
thank you and proceed on his way 
unaided, 

For most blinded persons there are 
long wailing periods each day. Wail- 
ing for a street car, waiting in a 
restaurant, waiting for an appoint- 
ment. The sighted person can fill 
these intervals more or less_ satis- 
factorily in one way or another, but 
it is not so easy for the blinded. 
These times present opportunities for 
the person with imagination. Help 
the blinded person fill these waiting 
periods with ordinary, pleasant con- 
versation. 

Here are a half dozen general 
suggestions offered by those who 
have had long experience with the 
blinded. 

1. If a blinded person can do 
something for himself, do not assist 
him. 

2. If he bumps into something 
occasionally, do not make a fuss over 
the accident or make excuses for 
him. The embarrassment you cause 
him is worse than the hurt itself. 

3. Don’t ask the blinded man’s 
wife if he takes cream in his coffee. 
Ask him. 

1. Don’t exclaim because he is able 
lo do average things for himself. 

5. Don't “talk down” to him or act 
condescendingly. 

6. In traflic, give special considera- 
lion to those with dark glasses, while 
canes, Seeing Eve dogs. 

In two or three years, God willing, 
Old Farms’ work will have been com- 
pleted. All its boys will have gradu- 
ated and returned home. The final 
test of Old Farms’ training will then 
be found in the records of the boys. 
And these records will be determined 
in large part by the ways the com- 
munities receive the boys. Will they 
give them a chance to show what 
they can do? Will they come to 
understand? If they do, there can 
be no doubt as to the outcome. I! 
they don’t, Old Farms’ work will have 
been for naught. Worse vet, it will 
all have. been a cruel mistake, for in 
high faith Old Farms has taught ils 
boys that they can acquit themselves 
with competence and with honor in 
| civilian life, as they did in military 
| life. 
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Step right up, amigos... Have a Coke 
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Naturally Filipinos thrilled when their Yankee 
comrades came back to the Philippines. For along 
with freedom they brought back all the friendliness 
that America stands for. You find it quickly .ex- 
pressed in the simple phrase Have a Coke. There’s 
no easier way to say Relax and be yourself. Every- 
where the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola has become a symbol of how Yankee 


friendliness follows the flag around the globe. 


IPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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| C8 Oo | -the global 


high-sign 





Coke =Coca-Cola 


a “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
m Coke” are the registered trade- 
mi marks which distinguish the prod- 


4 


= uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Of, a Beauty Counselor it is the 
tone of your skin and the color of 
your frock that decide what shade 
of lipstick will be most becoming to 
you—nol what's being promoted at 
the moment. To bring you this indi- 


‘ vidual advisory service, the Coun- 













sclor comes to your home, where, 
anhurried and unwatched, you Try 
Before You Buy, saving costly cos- 
metic “mistakes. To obtain _ this 
money-saving, personalized service, 
look in the phone hook under 
Beauty Counselors, Inc., or send the 


coupon below for full information. 


ae, 
ao. S\ TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 


-—— ~~ ——— CLIP THIS) COUPON———————————=— 


Beauly Counselors, Inc., Dept. H-2, Grosse Pointe 24, Mich. In Canada: Windsor, 
Ontario. 

Oil would like to try hefore I buy —please have a Beauty Counselor call. 

C] Send information on how to hecome a Counselor and earn extra money. (I am 


over 21.) 
Name tin ‘ . — 
Address _ — ee — 


City and State — aiesiaenssteses ne nonsense 
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Antiseptics 


(Continued from page 817) 


that must be drawn between such 
terms, and between agents that aire 
capable of killing bacteria (germi- 
cides and bactericides) and prep.- 
rations which only hinder the growth 
and multiplication of bacteria (called 
bacteriostats). Because adequate tes!s 
have not been devised whereby alli 
kinds of anti-infective agents may 
be properly compared, many of these 
compounds have been credited with 
killing properties when, actually, all 
they will do is hinder bacterial 
growth. 

Propeyties that are desirable in 
germicides include potency, lack of 
toxicity to the body tissues, specific 
action against bacteria, stability. 
quick action, unobjectionable odor 
and appearance, and reasonable cost. 
As simple as these requirements ap- 
pear, the scientific world is still look- 
ing for antiseptics or germicides 
which will meet them all. 

Anti-infectives or antiseptics ac- 
tually coneern more than bacteria, 
as they are used also in the pre- 
vention and treatment of molds. 
fungi and many parasitic forms of 
life. Continuous attempts have been 
made to develop more effective com- 
pounds with less toxic properties. 
and much progress has been made 
in this field. For example, many 
iodine preparations have been 
offered, some with claims that they 
possess absolutely no toxic proper- 
ties and have unique therapeutic 
features. Usually, close examination 
and critical trial reveal that the effec- 
tiveness of these preparations is still 
due to the contained iodine, and that 
any decrease in toxicity is usually 
due to the fact that the iodine is 
liberated more slowly. 

Some of the more well known com- 
pounds should receive brief mention 
because of the fallacies that have 
arisen concerning their usefulness 
and harmlessness. Phenol (carbolic 
acid) is one of the oldest known 
bacterial agents, but it has lost some 
of its former popularity because of 
toxic properties and the developmen! 
of other drugs equally or more effec- 
tive. This compound ‘is poisonous 
for body cells. It may penetrate 
deeply into the tissues, and because 
of this property has caused man) 
severe poisonings. It is toxie to all 
types of cells, and its use has fre- 
quently resulted in harm to the skin 
and even gangrene. It may be ab- 
sorbed into the body, and on absorp- 
tion, it exerts toxic effects and some- 
times causes death. Many unfortu- 
nate ill effects have followed the 
liberal use of this compound for the 
treatment of athlete’s foot. The prop- 
erties of cresols relating to absorp- 
tion and systemic action are aboul 
the same as those of phenol. 

Many simple compouads which 
have been credited with geamici(:! 
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properties actually have little effect 
igainst bacteria. For example, boric 
icid has been widely used as a germi- 
cide, and yet its action is weak, 
although solutions may inhibit bac- 
icrial growth. Furthermore, boric 
wid is not without other undesir- 
able features, as its long continued 
use may result in eczema. Salicylic 
acid is in a similar class as a weak 
ecrmicide and fungicide. 

Some compounds are not effective 
intiseptically in the marketed prepa- 
ration, but when applied in or on 
ihe body they release certain active 
fractions. For example, methenamine 
has been used as a urinary anti- 
septic beeause it slowly releases 
formaldehyde, which is excreted in 
the urine and attacks urinary bac- 
teria. Complex iodine preparations 
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this what is like 
Jo lose your husbands love ? 





depend for their action largely on 
ihe liberation of iodine. Chlorine- | 


containing compounds depend for) 
heir action on the*liberation of free | 
chlorine. The peroxides, such as | 
hydrogen peroxide, liberate oxygen. | 

In spite of the fact that such anti- 
septics are available, hospitals do 
nol depend on chemicals to destroy 
bacteria; boiling and steam are used 
to effect true sterilization. An in- 
spection of hospitals would reveal | 
that before any instrument or other | 
device is subjected to sterilizing mea- | 
sures it is thoroughly washed. Sur- | 
seons also put more faith in a thor- | 
ough cleansing with soap and water 
than in antisepties, as they know 
hat no chemical can replace cleanli- 
ness. The skin serves as a mechani- 
cal barrier to the entrance of bacteria 
into the body; thorough cleansing 
with soap adds to this action by 
mechanically removing the bacteria, 
vnd oceasionally by acting directly 
on the organisms. 

Because of the hospitals’ faith in 
soup and water, there have been 
iuny attempts to incorporate in a 
soup a chemical which will give 
ulded antiseptic action. Of the 
agents that have been found effective 
lor incorporation in soaps, mercuric 
iadide is a good example. However, 
like other antibacterial compounds, 
it cannot be depended on to kill all 
bacteria, nor does its use in a soap 
do away with the need for thorough 
lathering and washing. The concen- 
iralion of soap solution, the degree 
Of lather and the time used in wash- 
ing are all pertinent factors in the 
serinicidal aetion of any — soap, 
Whether or not an added antiseptic 
ingredient is included. Thus, while 
serinicidal soaps at best can be ex- 
pected to kill some bacteria, they 
fanhot be depended on to prevent 
infection, to cure a skin infection 
O1 replace sound medical treat- 
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When an antiseptic is contem- 
Plated as a first aid measure at home, | 
ene should be used which is known | 
reasonably safe and effective, | 
wut it should not be employed, no) 
Nattor how safe, if the wound is wae] 
Any extensive wound should | 








] I hung up the phone slowly, too dazed to even cry. For once 

again Joe had called saying he wouldn’t be home for supper. 
Is this what it’s like to lose a husband’s love?” I asked mysellf. 
‘When a girl gets tired and dragged out. does her husband lose 
interest?” I wondered what I could do .. . 
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with ordinary corset. with Spirelia support. 








Then one day the Spirella Corsetiere 

called, and fortunately I listened to her. 
She showed me with the famous Spirella 
Press and Lift Test how my old corset was 
making me feel tired, and how a Spirella 
lifts and chases away that tired feeling. 


And what a difference it makes. It’s al- 

most like being a bride again! That 
horrid, worn-out feeling is gone. My 
Spirella, made to my own individual meas- 
urements, gives me natural support and a 
new lease on life! I feel years younger 
and look much better, too, Joe agrees! 
Why don’t you try the Spirella Press and 
Lift Test, and get in touch with a Spirella 
Corsetiere? f 





3 Next the Corsetiere proved by these au- 
thentic doctor X-Rays that a Spirella 
does really support your figure properly. 
She adjusted the Patented Modeling Gar- 
ments, which permit her to take accurat 
measurements that insure a perfect fit with 
your own, individually-designed Spirella. 





P. S. If we can h Ip by giving you the name of 
your local Spirella Retailer, write Dept. M-23. 
In the U.S In Canada 
THE SPIRELLA CO., INC rHESPIRELLACO., LTD 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS. ONT. 











Use FRESH and stay fresher 


PUT FRESH, THE NEW 
CREAM DEODORANT 
UNDER THIS apy. 

SCE /F FRESH ssw 
MORE EFFECTIVE / 

. SMOOTHER, MORE 
FLEASANT 70 USE. 





New cream deodorant 
Stops perspiration worries completely... 


FRESH contains the most effec- 
tive perspiration-stopping ingre- 


FRESH keeps dresses free 01 
unpleasant perspiration stains 


dient known to science. and odor. 


FRESH is a smooth cream that 
doesn’t dry out in the jar. Never 
greasy. Never gritty. Never 
sticky. Usable right down to the 


bottom of the jar. 


FRESH is gentle. Accepted for 
advertising in the publications 
of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

50c * 25c + 10¢ 
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CREAM OEODORANT 
STOPS PERSPIRATION 








HYGEIA 
»%e covered with a clean dressing, and 
the patient should be taken immedi- 
ately to a physician. If the wound is 
reasonably slight it should be cleaned 
with soap and water, not by vigorous 
scrubbing but by gentle sponging. 
Then a first aid antiseptic can be 
applied, followed by a clean, prefera 
bly sterile, covering. Some prepara- 
tions when applied with a wet dress- 
ing may cause painful blistering, and 
for this reason a wet dressing should 
not be placed over an antiseptic ex- 
cept on a physician’s order to mee! 
a particular circumstance. — Even 
iodine, which is cheap, commonly 
used and effective, can cause ill 
effects when covered with such a 
dressing. Antiseptics should not be 
‘used around the eyes or in other 
‘cavities of the body without obtain- 
‘ing a physician’s advice. Such use 
‘may result in irreparable damage. 
'In fact, the too liberal use of an ant- 
septic on any injufred area may delay 
healing. 

Deep puncture wounds should al- 
ways be seen by a physician. Even 
| though they may not look dangerous, 
i they are potentially harmful because 
(of the possibility that bacteria have 
‘been carried deep into the tissues. 
These bacteria cannot be removed 
iby ordinary cleaning or killed’ by 
| the application of an antiseptic. 
| Wounds Obtained on the streets and 





in farmyards possess added danger 
' because of the possibility that tetanus 
(lockjaw) or gas gangrene = (char- 
acterized by the production of gas at 
the site of infection) may develop. 
Here also the physician’s advice is 
-especially needed; it may be wise to 
‘give injections to combat the devel- 
opment of such infections. 
When a clean bandage is applied to 
a wound it should not be handled 
with dirty fingers; one should always 
wash before touching or cleansing a 
wound, Adhesive tape should never 
be applied directly to a wound. If 
a bandage is taken off for any reason 
it should not be replaced, but a fresh 
one pul on. Salves are not of much 
value; in facet, some of the older pro- 
prielary remedies probably did more 
lo aid infection than to combat it. 
If red streaks radiating from the 
injured. area, swelling or throbbing 
pain, fever, enlarged glands, or other 
abnormal and discomforting signs or 
symptoms should develop, a_physi- 
cian should be seen at once. 
There is nothing to be gained by 
buving first aid agents to kill bae- 
feria in the stomach and_ intestinal 
‘tract. Those which are available for 
other than physicians’ use have few 
‘therapeutic possibilities. | Further 
more, there is no possibility of de- 
stroying all internal bacteria withou! 
also killing the user. In those speci! 
instances in which a drug is indicated 
ito eradicate a certain type of invad- 
ling bacteria, only a physician cal 
‘determine the kind of drug and 
‘amount needed and the conditions 
| under which it must be administered 
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The Inferiority 
Complex and 
Weight 
Reduction 


p® SICIANS with experience in treat- 
ing obesity know how often this con- 
dition is accompanied by an inferiority 
complex that creates a psychological 


obstacle to effective treatment. 


\ typical example is the 15-year-old 
virl pictured above, who had been over- 
weight, although otherwise healthy, since 
childhood. Her physician having diag- 
nosed the case as non-glandular, she 
enrolled in the DuBarry Home Success 
Course with his consent—and effected 
the striking improvement in appearance 


these photographs show. 


Because it combines an integrated 
program of diet and exercise with advice 
care of skin, use of cos- 


on hair styling. 


Liha « 








BEFORE AFTER 


metics and clothes selection. the Success 
(Course offers a method of weight redue- 
tion that the physician can approve and 


that ensures the patient s co-operation, 


The DuBarry Success Course is one 
expression of the Richard Hudnut or- 
vanization’s purpose to offer safe, yet 
effective beauty care. Another is the 
research essential to the development 
and formulation of improved, depend- 


able beauly preparations. 


Further data on the Success Course 
may be obtained in the booklet, ““A Psy- 
chological \pproach Lo Weight Reduc- 
tion. Write: Professional Service Divi- 
sion, Richard Hudnut. 113 West 18th 
Street, New York 11. N.Y. 


—ladeat— 


113 WEST 18TH STREET e NEW YORK 11, N. Y 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Locomotor Ataxia 


To the Editor:—1 understand tiat 
locomotor ataxia is the tertiary 
stage of syphilis. Is multiple 
sclerosis another name _ for the 


same disease? lowa. 


Answer.—Locomotor alaxia is nol 
the tertiary stage of syphilis. It is 


|one of the possible late forms which 


there 
there is 


take, 
So 


are 
ho 


bul 
far 


syphilis 
many 


may 
others. 


evidence that multiple sclerosis has 


to do with locomotor 
Locomotor ataxia medi- 
means uncoordination of loco- 
or walking. This is merely 
It may 
be present in multiple sclerosis. It 


anything 


cally 
motion 


/may come from spinal cord injuries 
|} due to spinal cord deterioration from 


pernicious anemia. It may also come 
from the specifie spinal cord deterio- 
ration known as tabes dorsalis, 
which is syphilitic in origin. 

Multiple sclerosis, which is proba- 
bly a deficiency disease, and tabes 
dorsalis are altogether different, 
though both may be accompanied by 
locomotor ataxia. 


Paper Saver 
To the Editor:—Is there anything 
that can be done for a man to cure 
his mania for saving junk? I can’t 
name a thing that my husband 
does not save! We have a shed 
that is filled to the top, and the 
basement is so full you can’t walk 
through it. He has saved news- 
papers for years. Even the war 
won't make him part with them. 
He won't clean anything up, and 
I try to do anything, he gets so 
mean and hateful it is impossible 


lo live with him. In fact, if he 
happens to see me burning or 
throwing anything away, regard- 


less of how worthless it is, he al- 
most goes insane. Is there a name 
for this mania, and is there some 
kind of specialist he could go to 
that could help him cure himself? 
I know you don’t diagnose cases, 
but if you could just refer me to 
some doctor who might be able to 
help him, I would be grateful. 1 
can’t seem to bring myself to talk 
lo our family doctor about it. 
lowa. 
The form of behavior 
sometimes known = as 
“economania,” bul 
these terms are merely technical de- 
scriptions and do not imply any 
diagnosis of physical or mental dis- 
The important point is this: 
husband’s idiosynerasies are 


Ansiver. 
deseribed = is 


“myvsophilia”™ or 


If the 


\limited to the private and relatively 


objects, 
the wife 


useless 
for 


harmless saving of 
would be wiser 


arity and not raise issues that might 





grow and seriously threaten marital 
happiness. If, however, his difficul- 
ties are more severe than this, and 
especially if he has developed other 
nervous traits that seriously impair 
his personal, business and social ad- 
justnents, then she must fnduce him 
lo seek professional advice. Some- 
times the help of a third person is 


invaluable, and she might enlist a 
minister, lawyer or good friend of 
the family to talk to her husband 
kindly and tactfully about his beha- 
vior, and so lead him to see a physi- 
cian. She does not state why she 
hesitales to consult the family doctor 


directly; almost certainly, he will re- 
spect her confidence and be under- 
standing and helpful. After examin- 
ing the husband, the doctor may 
either handle the problem himself or 
refer if to a competent psychiatrist 
for specialized treatment. This will 
in most cases consist of investiga- 
tions of the origin and meaning of 
the husband’s behavior and expert 
guidance toward better mental, recre- 


ational and other adaptation that 
would counteract the nervous ten- 
dencies described. In any case, her 


own sympathy, tact and cooperation 
will be needed throughout. 


Histamine 


To the Editor:—-What is histamine? 
How does it operate in serious 
body disturbances? What is the 
relation between histamine and mi- 
graine headaches? 

New Hampshire. 

Answer.—-Histamine is derived 
from histidine, a substance that is 
present in most proteins. Histamine 
in very small and therefore harmless 
amounts is present as a normal con- 
stituent of many tissues in the body, 
including the blood. 

It is thought by many immunolo- 
gists and allergists that when a sub- 
stance to which a person is specifi- 


cally sensitive unites with the anti- 
body against this substance in the 
tissues, irritation of cells of the 
allergic person occurs. As a resull 
of this harmful irritation (due to 
union of antigen, or irritant, and 
antibody), histamine or a substance 
similar to histamine is liberated sud- 
denly in large amounts. This sud- 


den liberation of histamine produces 


an increased permeabilily of many 
blood vessels. Fluid leaves the blood 
vessels into the surrounding tissue 


producing the swelling which 
most symptoms 


Spaces, 
is characteristic of 
of allergy. 
According to this theory, the effec! 
of histamine on the blood vessels ol 
the brain causes fluid to flow fron 
the blood vessels into the brain tissuc 
about these vessels. This results in 
swelling of the brain tissue, increased 
tension and headache. 
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How to be Popular 


though a Bulbsnatcher 





Snatching the bulb from the hall won't make you 
yopular with people like Grandpa, who has just 
boieed his shin and is threatening to cut somebody 
off in his will. Soothe him with the promise of some 
new 100 watt G-E Lamps (15¢) ... those good bright 


lamps backed by more than 60 years of research. 





And we doubt if you will achieve popularity with 
either your wife or your son by sal th the 150 
watt G-E bulb from his study lamp and forcing him 
to strain his eyes in the feeble light of a spare 25 
watter. Better keep a few extra 150 watt G-E bulbs 
in reserve. A dollar buys a good supply of efficient, 


dependable G-E. bulbs. 


> fo 


CE Lawes gti” 











es. 





Nor will you be popular if you snatch the bulb from 
your Mother-in-law’s sewing lamp to put in your own 
reading lamp. But you'll be extra popular if you go 
to the store and buy her a 150 watt G-E Lamp bulb 
They give good light and cost only 20¢. Get several. 
and make sure they’re all marked G-E. 
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The way to be popular, if you must be a bull 
snatcher, is to have your own bulbsnatching shelf. 
2 » sf 7 7 ¢ . . 6 

full of spare G-E Lamp bulbs in the sizes you need 
Year after year G-E Lamp Research has increased 
their efiiciency and reduced their price until today 
they cost as little as 10¢. Get a supply todav! 














Hey Mom / This mark means Research i's always 
at work to improve G-E Lamps and make then: 


STAY BRIGHTER 
LONGER / 
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KROLL 3-ca-7 
Safety KRIB! 


When | WAS A BABY, MOMMY USED 
IT AS MY BASSINETTE AND DRESSING 
TABLE, WITHOUT STOOPING. 
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VYlow THE SPRING HAS BEEN LOWERED 
= $O1 CAN'T FALL OUT. 

AND SEE HOW THE 

SPRING T-I-L-T-S! 
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- Later, MOMMY WILL MAKE MY CRIB 
INTO A JR. YOUTH BED! 
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Preschool Behavior Problems 


(Continued from page 831) 


you are small enough to be punished 
and foolish enough to get caught. 
Consequently, the next time he will 
be careful not to get caught. 
Pilfering is encountered. often 
among children and, while it is cer- 
tainly not to be tolerated by parents, 
it should not be regarded as evidence 
of moral weakness. A baby knows 
nothing of property lines, and to his 
way of thinking anything which he 
holds in his hands belongs to him. 
As he grows older, he should be 
taught that there are certain things 
which belong to him and which no 
one else in the family uses without 
his permjssion, and that there are 
other things which are not his 
property and which he may not use. 
It is unkind of parents to place 


lemptation in the way of a child. He 
should never be allowed access. te 
his mother’s purse, although — the 


purse must not be locked away from 
him. Here again, the example set by 
his parents is of prime importance. 
If the child’s belongings are treated 
without respect for his ownership, if 
his bank is robbed so that the milk- 
man may be paid, if he is forced to 
vive one of his” favorite toys to 
another child, who can expect him to 
react with ideal behavior toward the 
property of others? 

If a child does steal, he must never 


be allowed to profil by it. Stolen 
property must be returned to the 
owner, or, if that is not) possible, 
reparations must be made from the 
child’s allowance. The owner of the 
pilfered goods must not refuse the 
child’s offer to repay him, because 
this may lead to the logical con- 
clusion that the affair wasn't very 


serious after all. 

Older brothers and sisters are often 
jealous of the younger members of 
ihe family. Such an attitude can be 
largely avoided if parents take the 
child into their confidence before a 
new baby is born. This will allow 
him to prepare for the coming of a 
baby brother or sister with pleasur- 
able anticipation. The sudden and 
unexpected appearance in the family 
of a rival for the parents’ affection 
is hard for a child to bear, particu- 
larly since the new baby requires a 
ereat deal of attention, which means 
that the older child is generally neg- 
lected. This should never be allowed 
lo happen at this time the older 
child needs more assurance than ever 
that he is loved and needed by his 
parents. The natural interest which 
young children have in’ babies can 
be used to strengthen the affection 
between the two. The big brother 
can hold the baby for awhile, or 
help his mother to dress or bathe 
him, gaining by these helpful activi- 
lies a feeling of part ownership in 


and responsibility. for the new 
arrival, 
It is cruel te encourage jealousy 


on the part of the child by laughing 
al things he says or does to express 
jealousy. Provoking jealousy deliber- 
ately is a bad policy. Making «én 
older child give up to a younger one 
Inay cause bad feeling which years 
will not erase. Playing off the abili- 
ties of one child against the other, 
while usually well meant on the part 
of the mother, is not good for the 
mutual relationship of the children. 
Jealousy is an emotion which makes 
the child miserable, and misery finds 
expression in bad behavior. 

Over-aggressive, bullving behavior 
may be caused by the fears and sense 
of inferiority which may arise when 
a child feets that his brother or sister 
is favored by the parents, or that he 
is not loved. Greater demonstration 
of love by the parents should help to 
correct the attitude. 

Impudence toward the parents and 
tvrannous behavior toward others 
are frequently characteristic of the 
child who has been inconsistently 
disciplined. Overindulgence, a com- 
mon fault of doting parents, grand- 
parents and nurses, is likely to pro- 
voke impudence. If such behavior 
has been allowed to develop, it can 
often be remedied by a change to 
firm discipline. The child should be 
made to do things for himself if he 
has become over-dependent. Correc- 
lion is fairly easy in early childhood, 
but if such behavior persists to ado- 
lescence the personality damage will 
probably be irreparable. 

Parents are inclined to view chil- 
dren’s sexual behavior with alarm 
oul of all proportion to its serious- 
ness. Children are curious about all 
the things which are new to them, 
wnd their curiosity about sex is only 
a part of this overwhelming desire 
for acquaintance with the world. If 
their questions about sex and repro- 
duction are answered with the same 
honesty as their questions about 
what makes the clock tick and why 
the sun goes around every day, they 
will probably remain just about 
preoccupied with it as they do with 
the clock and the sun. Occasionally, 


as 


however, a child may make a few 
atlempts at plaving with the sex 
organs. Parents can control this to 


a great extent by supervising their 
child’s play and by not making an 
issue of it if it happens. Frightening 
or Shaming the child about it) will 
serve only to keep it in his mind and 
to make him more cautious 

Some children learn very” early 
that they can derive pleasure from 
masturbation. They may find it oul 
by accident or be taught by an older 
child. Parents can help te preven! 
it by seeing that the child’s clothes 
are comfortable and not too tight. 
and that thorough local cleanliness is 
maintained. He should be busy dur 
ing the day with playmates his own 
and go to bed in a calm stat 


nee, 
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D CLAPP’S INSTANT CEREAL 
FOR BABIES 
Pre-cooked... ready to serve 





Clapp’s Instant Cereal is prepared from mixed 
cereals, fortified with vitamins and minerals, no- 
tably vitamin B, (thiamine) and Iron, in which the 
diet of infants and young children may be deficient. 
: INGREDIENTS 
Whole Wheat Meal + Malt » Dicalcium Phosphate - 
Corn Meal + Dried Milk Solids » Salt » Wheat Germ 
* Dried Brewers’ Yeast « Iron Ammonium Citrate. 
1 ounce of Cereal contains an average of 0.3 milli- 
grams B, and 0.1 milligrams vitamin G. 
TYPICAL ANALYSIS 
Carbohydrate 71.7% 
Protein (N x 6.25) 


Moisture 5.7% 
Calcium (Ca) 0.84% 


16.0% Phosphorus (P) 
Fat (ether extract) 0.80% 

1.2% Tron (Fe) 0.021% 
Ash (totalminerals) Copper (Cu) 0.002% 

3.8% Calories per avoir. 


Crude Fiber 1.6% ounce 102. 
NUTRITIONAL VALUES 


While the quantity of Clapp’s Instant Cereal used 
may vary considerably for the individual, %-oz. 
and 1-oz. quantities may be considered average 
daily amounts for the infant and young child re- 
spectively. These amounts furnish the following 
percentages of the minimum daily requirements: 


INSTANT CEREAL: For infants, 60% of vitamin B,; 
18°, of vitamin G. For young children, 60°% of 
vitamin B,; 80% of Iron; 12% of Calcium; 33% 
of Phosphorus. 

Clapp’s Instant Cereal contributes to the essen- 
tial Calcium, Phosphorus, and Iron requirements 
of infants, and the vitamin G requirements of chil- 
dren, but because of variations in the requirements 
of individuals, and other factors, it is impractica- 
ble to establish minimum daily requirements. 

The Council on Foods of the A. M.A. sug- 

gests that infant cereals may well be se- 
+ lected upon the basis of furnishing vita- 
min B, and Iron. Clapp’s Cereals are an excellent 
source of these two food elements and thus are 
preferred for inclusion in infants’ diets. 








CLAPPS 
BABY CEREALS 











with gang there! 





CLAPP’S BABY FOOD DIVISION, American Home Foods, Inc. 
Dept.' -11,22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me a supply of professional sar ples 
Clapp’s Instant Cereal and Clapp’s Instant O 


Name 
Address 


City — State 





































Im made for all babies 

To sweeten their dreams 

To pet them with powders 
And soothe them with creams 


At, S 


oe baby Z Li ell 





Start baby off in luxury! Coddle that tender, precious skin with oint- 
ments and oils, creams and powders...so soft...so fine...so gentle. 


What makes these Orloff Nursery Toiletries so scientifically 

pure? They’re compounded and packaged in air kept germ-free by 
sterilizing ultra-violet rays from Germicidal Lamps. 

And why are they so kind and gentle? Only the finest of skin-protect- 
ing ingredients are used in compounding Baby’s Breath products. 


That’s why you will find these toiletries only in the Infant's 
Department of selected stores...watch for them...ask for them! 


IN PINK AND BLUE JARS 
BABY’S BREATH NURSERY AIDS 


Borated Talcum, $1.00* 

Pure Scented Talcum, $1.00* al Dy 
USP Boric Ointment, $1.25 R LO! f 
Emollient Cream, $3.75* 


After-Bath Powder, $2.50* ey a, > ‘a BREATH 
Baby Gift Items, from $1.25 






* ph] s ta: * ' r > 

plus tax “a NURSERY AIDS 

Accepted for advertising - oe 

by the Journal of the 4 Bow tn Gevmn-hree der! 
American Medical . i 


Association. 
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HYGEIA 
It is wise to see that the young child 
sleeps with his hands outside the 
covers, and it may be advisable for 
the mother to stay in the room with 
him until he* goes to sleep. Allow- 
ing him to take a toy to bed with him 
may help, too. Never should the 
child be told that it is wieked or that 
terrible things will happen to him if 
he masturbates. The habit sometimes 
serves as a solace in much the same 
way as thumb sucking. If the child 
is unhappy and neglected, he is likely 
to turn to his own body for comfort. 
Give him love and attention and com- 
panionship and he will probably stop 
the practice voluntarily. 

The baby who finds that loud and 
angry crying or breath holding bring 
him the attention he wants is likely 
to grow into the youngster who has 
temper tantrums when all does nol 
go according to his satisfaction. 
Probably the best way to treat the 
problem of violent temper manifes- 
tations is simply to ignore the child 
at such times—thus teaching him 
that his exhibitions do not bring him 
any gratification, even in the form 
of disapproving attention. Being 
ignored is severe punishment to a 
child. It sometimes helps, too, to 
send him to his room to cool off 
alone. Being alone is as terrible to a 
child as being ignored. 

Disobedience is regarded as_ the 
crime of crimes by many parents, 
and it is true that children have to 
learn respect for law, and the first 
law they encounter is that of their 
parents. But parents often expect 
obedience when the child is not able 
to give it. Sometimes they make 
demands which the child is too 
young to comply with. Sometimes 
they make impossible ones—such as 
“Sit still.” Sometimes they da not 
make themselves understood clearly. 
When a command which the child 
understands and is able to obey is 
disregarded, the child must be pun- 
ished. But it is better to make re- 
quests rather than to give commands 
to a very young child. An unheeded 
request does not require punishment. 

We have said little thus far aboul 
methods of punishment. The most 
important thing to remember, proba- 
bly, is to make the punishment fil 
the crime and the child’s age. The 
removal of a_ privilege and_ isola 
lation from playmates are frequently 
effective forms of punishment. De- 
layed punishment, particularly with 
younger children, is worse than use 
less. The child must be punished al 
once, if at all, because a few hours 
later he will have forgotten all aboul 
his transgression, and disciplinary 
action at that time will seem cruel. 
Piece meal punishment and nagging 
are of no avail. A child should no! 
be punished for an accident, but i! 
the accident comes as the result 0! 
direct disobedience, he should bi 
punished for disobeying. Above all. 
a child should never be discipline 
simply because his mother’s irr! 
tated nerves need relief, and no chili 
should be whipped or spanked. 
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Diphtheria’s 
Death Month 


is Vovember 


EATHS from diphtheria usually are 
D 10% to 50% higher in November 
than in any other month, government 
records show. 


And nearly two-thirds of those who will 
lie from diphtheria this month will almost 
certainly be little children—under five! 


These deaths will be especially tragic 
because they could have been prevented— 
by immunization. In New Haven, Conn., 
where almost every child has been im- 
munized, diphtheria has been practically 
eliminated. 

If your baby is six months of age or 
over—and has not been immunized against 
liphtheria—see your doctor at once. He will 


give you this Immunization Record Card. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you know just when to 
take your child to the doctor for the im- 
munizations—not only against diphtheria, 
but against other preventable diseases. 


This card shows what diseases your 
child should be immunized against and 
at what ages. 


No busy mother can possibly keep track 
of this herself. Immunizations against dif- 
ferent diseases are given at different ages 

. some diseases require repeated immu- 
nizations—and safety periods vary! It’s 
like a Chinese puzzle! 


(his Immunization Record Card lifts 
the burden right off your mind! The doctor 


ty 


your child back. Get your card—today! 


nis in the dates when you should bring * 


803 





Among children under five, diphtheria’s death rate is highest. If all little children 
were properly immunized, diphtheria would be wiped out entirely! 





This card may Save Your Baby's Life! 


Don’t trust your memory. Join the Mothers’ 
Immunization Reminder Club, now totaling 
over 2,750,000 members. All you have to do 
is ask your doctor for the Jmmunization Rec- 
ord Card. This card will tell you what diseases 
your baby can be immunized against... and, 
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Ask your doctor for this record card today. 
Join the Mothers’ Immunization Reminder Club 


even more important, will r¢ mind you wht 
to take him back to the doctor for the add 
tional immunizations or re-immunizations. 


Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards to 
physicians free upon request. They are 
two parts—one for the doctor’s own records 
and one for you. 

Get this card from your doctor today! Keep 
it where you will be sure to see it at least twice 
a@ year. 


FREE! NEW BOOKLET. Mothers, learn 
from this new booklet the facts about chil- 
dren’s contagious diseases . . . their special 
danger for babies... their harmful after 
effects. Find out how to prevent your chil 
dren from catching these diseases. 

Write today for your free copy of 
“Immunization and Today’s Children,” 
Sharp & Dohme, Department H11-5 PI 
delphia 1, Pa. 





ukers of Dried Blood Plasma —a development of Sharp & Dohme Research —as iwell as Sulfa Drugs . . . Vaccines 
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Antitoxins 
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it was tough to get materials, it was 
hard to get priorities but NEVER ONCE 
DURING THE WAR WAS THE PRICE 
OF WELSH CARRIAGES RAISED! The 
best baby carriage to be had and you, 
mothers, got it for the same low price 
as always. Think of that! 
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WELSH 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
FOLDING BABY CARRIAGES 
Send date of your baby’s birth to the 
Welsh Co. for a free horoscope. 
1535 S. Eighth St., St. Louis (4), Mo. 
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ULCER 


By BURRILL B. CROHN. M.D. 
Associate Consultant Physician, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, N. Y. 


ELP your doctor help you. Read this 

book, written by a specialist, for its 
simple, clear explanation of your ulcer— 
the symptoms, means for cure (including 
special diets) and chances for recurrence. 
@ ‘Recommended not only to the pa- 
tient for whom it ts intended, but also 
to his physician 


—Jobus Hopkins Bulletin 


208 pages, incl. 60 pages of special diets 
ond recipes. 19 illustrations. Index. $2.50 


10 DAYS ¢ FREE TRIAL 


Sheridan House, Publishers, Dept. H-1 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








D’lease end me UNDERSTAND YOUR 
ULCER at $2.50 per copy postpaid 1 enclose 
$ in payment or send C.0.D., in which 

use IT will pay few cents mailing cost It is 


od that if I am in any way d atis 
ma erurn book for a complete refund 
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| Spastic Child 


(Continued from page 837) 


special equipment and trained per- 
sonnel required for adequate educa- 
tion and treatment. For this reason 
the day nursery al Michael Reese is 
of particular significance. 
| If a spastic child is allowed to 
grow up attended only by his family 
fand the public school, the chances 
are he will learn a few simple mat- 
lers of self-help, but for all the days 
of his life he will be an awkward, 
grotesque, unpredictable burden on 
society. On the other hand, if proper 
training and treatment of body and 
‘mind are instituted at an carly age 
and continued into aduithood, he has 
fa much better chance of becoming 
self-suflicient and socially adjusted to 
‘a considerable degree, depending, of 
course, on the nature and extent of 
his injuries. 

It was for the benefil of these un- 


fortunates that the day nursery al 
; Michael Reese was put into opera- 
ition. Here tots of 2 to 5 are taught 
| 


socially acceptable behavior, Toowalk 
and talk and take care of themselves. 
If they canot walk they are gradually 
‘trained toward this end—first by 
crawling, then by standing and walk- 
‘ing as they support themselves  be- 
Iween handrails. Sometimes a child 
is able to walk at first orfly by lean- 
ing on the back of a small chair and 
pushing it along the floor ahead of 
him. This is far better than being 
held from behind by an aduli, since 
(if teaches him better posture and 
lessens the fear of falling backward. 
f No child is denied the advantages 
of the nursery because his*family is 


poor, has the wrong color skin or 
goes lo the wrong church. Lack of 
‘facilities is the only limitation. Par- 


ents pay what they can, and the rest 
is nade up by a group of charitable 
organizations. The Women’s Board 
of Michael Reese originally planned 
lo support the project, but other 
organizations have to be al- 
lowed to contribute. 

Besides training the child the nur- 
serv. is lraining the parents. 
Usually, ever since the spastic ehild 
was born they have done everything 
(for him, thinking him ineapable of 
doing anything for himself. And the 
smart little soon learned to 
lake advantage of the situation and 
lo guard jealously his) position as 
| cock-o'-the-walk. It does little good 
lo teach him to wash his own face 
in the nursery if his mother washes 
it for him at home. Parents must be 
j}educated into furthering and supple- 
‘menting the work of the nursery in 
They must be encouraged 


asked 


also 


rascal 


ithe home. 


hto allow the child to do for himself*® 


| those things of which he is capable, 
i but they must not expect more than 
ihe can deliver. 

For instance: Willie must be en- 
couraged to use his left hand along 
It is discovered that 


wath his right. 


HYGEIA 
he gets a big bang out of threading 


large wooden beads on a_wood- 
tipped cord. To do this he must hold 
the beads in his left hand as he 


threads the tip through the hole with 


his right. Good! He is using his 
left hand. When his mother comes 


for him in the afternoon she is told 
of this and it is suggested that she 
oblain the materials so that he may 
continue at home. 

Another child’s sense of shape and 
size relationship must be developed. 
In the nursery this is accomplished 
bv showing him how to drop objects 
of various shapes through  corre- 
sponding holes in the lid of a box, 
This he enjoys, so it is suggested to 
his folks that it be continued after 
hours, 

A cerebral palsied child's handi- 
caps depend on the particular areas 
of the brain which are damaged as 
well as the extent to which the injury 
has occurred. Not only are muscles 
of legs and arms and chest affected, 
bul also the higher centers of mental 
activity, senses and emotion, That is 
why some of these children have 
diflicully in perceiving matters which 
are perfectly obvious to the rest of 
us. Others are deaf to certain tones; 
hence sometimes they hear only part 
of a spoken word. Because their 
emotional control is affected many of 
them react lo a stimulus differently 
from the way one might expect. Spe- 
cial exercises and drills are neces- 
sary because a spastic child may have 
to devote as much thought and atten- 
lion to a simple matter like raising a 
cup to his lips as you would to tying 
an intricate knot. If Junior, aged 4, 
still must wear diapers when = ad- 
mitted to the nursery he is house- 
broken as soon as he can be without 
emotional upset, and his mother is 
cautioned to permit no relapse after 
hours. 

Dr. Mever Perlstein, medical head 
of the nursery, is a pediatrician long 
experienced in cerebral palsy. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Perlstein most cases 
of cerebral palsy are one of three 
types. About 40 per cent of the cases 
are termed spastic; in this form of 
the disease various groups of muscles 
are in a constant slate of contraction, 
thus preventing normal muscles from 
functioning properly. Another 40 to 
$5 per cent are in the athetoid group, 
characterized by unrelenting, — in- 
voluntary, jerking movements of the 
afflicted muscles. The remaining 10 
to 15 per cent are mainly of the 
ataxic type--those who lack a sense 
of posture and balance. These con- 
ditions are caused by brain injury al 
birth, or they may be the result of a 
later injury or of such diseases 
encephalitis (sleeping sickness) or 
meningitis. Sometimes, too, the ner- 
vous system fails to develop fully 
before birth. 

It is interesting to note that while 
cerebral palsy is usually considered « 


itS 


disease of children, adults are not 
free from it. A person who in ma- 
lure years is paralyzed by a “strok 
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Dr.Wes! 
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The only prs” ind 
“EXTOW brand PT? 


Correct shape! That was the original, 
patented Dr. West's advantage over al/ other 
brushes. Correct shape means everything to cleaning 
the teeth. You can see that by studying the 
chart. For cleaner, brighter teeth depend upon thor- 
ough brushing inside, outside and between. 
Get a Miracle-Tuft to do that job easiest, 
quickest, most perfectly. 


Dr. West's comes in 3 shapes 


au Geese =» Al — Betton 


S raight plane, a brush head shape that Professional ‘‘Double Convex'’, for 
is preferred by many dentists. those with smaller dental arches 





calli — Base 


Regular ‘“‘Double Convex", America's 
favorite design. Chart shows how it fits 
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This vital health safeguard is the 


greatest plus value ever put in a toot! 
brush. And it was originated by Dr 


West's. Be sure with Miracle-Tuft! 


“EXTON” BRAND BRISTLING 


Different! Unique 
Protected by the 
only patent 

granted for water 
— a brush 


on't split, break 


the “pliers tes 
GUARANTEED FOR A YEAR 


Thanks to “Exton 
brand bristling and 
superior onetruc 
tion Dr. West's Mir 
acle-Tuft gives 12 
full months of eff ex 
tive service It is 


guaranteed to do » 
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( issy will wish for a pony . . . Jeff will want a two-wheeler 
... but come what may, they're both winners! 


drink and eat the milk that gave them so fine a start. 


and safety, and about the generous amount of ‘‘sunshine”’ 
min D in Carnation—400 U.S.P. units in every pint! How 


fit isn't nearly so hard when you do it the Carnation way. 


chilled and mixed half and half with cold water or fruit juices 


selling brand of evaporated milk. 


Carnation Company, Dept. 705-D, Milwaukee 2, 
or Toronto, Ontario. 
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Mother saw to that a long time ago when she started them off 
with their Carnation formula and kept right on letting them 


You Jet they're lucky . . . having a mother who knew all about 
Carnation’s homogenization and sterilization for easier digestion 


vita- 
that 


helps in building strong, straight bones and fine, sound teeth! 


Mother's lucky, too. She’s found keeping children healthy and 


Her 


youngsters gobble every milk-rich Carnation dish and look for 
more. They love the delicious drinks Carnation makes when 


In fact, the whole family’s lucky—when good things to eat 
and drink are prepared with Carnation, the world’s largest- 


“Growing Up With Milk" is a 45-page book chock-full of 
delicious milk-rich recipes, to say nothing of hints galore on feed- 
ing children of various age groups. Send for your free copy to 
W isconsin, 
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HYGEIA 
of apoplexy may have the same kind 
of eerebral damage, and the same 
disability, as a child injured at birth. 

Some physicians unacquainted with 
cerebral palsy are as guilty as the 
laity in the crime committed against 
these children. Because they do nol 
know and judge from superficial 
appearances they sometimes brand 
them as hopeless, uneducable or 
feeble-minded, Thus it is that many 
intelligent children are buried alive 
in homes for the feeble-minded. 
Many spastic children appear to be 
of low intelligence because they have 
not done and seen and experienced 
all the common everyday things so 
necessary to the development of 
every child’s mind and personality. 
It is for this reason that ordinary 
intelligence and personality tests are 
likely to indicate an unwarrantedly 
low level of intelligence and develop- 
ment. To judge such a child accu- 
‘ately his progress in training must 
be noted over a period of months. 

When a child is first brought to the 
nursery he is given a thorough physi- 
cal examination by the staff of spe- 
cialists. The nature and degree of 
brain damage are estimated, faulty 
muscles needing special attention are 
noted, and all abnormal physical con- 
ditions are recorded. A_ series of 
psychologic tests is employed to esti- 
mate intellectual and emotional ca- 
pacities and to judge educational 
possibilities. After he has been thor- 
oughly examined by all members of 
the staff the reports are integrated al 
a staff meeting. If all the facts seem 
to warrant training, and you may be 
sure he is given the benefit of the 
doubt, he is admitted to the nursery 
for observation. 

Three year old Betty, for example, 
was seldom outside her home before. 
but now her mother brings her to the 
nursery. About a month was _ re- 
quired for her to adjust to the new 
situation, new faces, new things. 
Then another month or so was 
needed to draw her out and find oul 
what approach was best suited to her 
personality. Now, by the end of the 
third month, it is possible to evaluate 
the progress she has made. Perhaps 
at the beginning she could not stand 
at all, but after a period of training 
she could stay on her feet for five 
seconds if some one balanced her. 
Some time later she could stand for 
ten seconds alone, and after many 
weeks she could take a few steps. 
sliding a low chair ahead of her for 
support. When her accomplishments 
are graphed, they will show daily 
gains and losses, but if the trend is 
upward she may be judged definitely 
teachable. If, on the other hand, 
little or no progress is made in this 
lime it can be safely concluded thal 


her intelligence is too low to war 
rant further training. She would 


not profit from it and another child 
could better use the facilities of the 
nursery. 

It has been estimated that two oul 
of three spastic children are capeble 
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HAND in HAND 


Today’s Doctor and ‘Tomorrow’s Citizen 





Tomorrow’s hope—a generation of men and women healthy in 
body and sound in judgment to meet the challenge of gripping 
problems. The medical care that children receive today will to a 
great extent determine strength of that generation. 

Co-operate with your Doctor to help save his time and conserve 
his energy. When he prescribes, depend on your Walgreen Phar- 
macist to compound your prescriptions accurately! 


Be (O)algreen 
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DRUG STORES 





DEPENDABLE PRESCRIPTION SERVICE FOR 44 YEARS 
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HYGEIA 
of being educated. A great many, to 
be sure, are of normal or superior 
intelligence; some have even com- 
pleted high school and college and 
have entered professions. Any per- 
son’s achievements, of course, de- 








pend on the extent and nature of his 
|handicaps and on the opportunities 
[afforded him. The earlier his train- 
ing is begun and the more-complete 
it is the better his chances will be. 
| An early start is of prime = impor- 
| lance. 
| It may be thought that a hospital's 
'job is to treat rather than to teach. 
| But to teach a spastic child you first 
must treat him. How can he learn to 
walk if his leg tendons are so short 
ihis heels cannot reach the floor? If 
‘treatment overcomes this condition 
i|he can better learn to walk. It is 
| for this reason that the nursery at 
|Michael Reese ‘is ideally situated. 
Here are available the services of a 
|large, complete hospital in addition 
to the nursery’s teaching facilities. 
The pediatrics department cares for 
(liseases like measles and mumps and 
looks out for general health. Ortho- 
| pedies may correct deformed bones 
‘and joints, and physiotherapy bene- 
fits faulty muscles. Psychology and 
psychiatry try to straighten out the 
emotional problems of the child. 
The biggest psychologic problem 
these children have to solve is adjust- 
}ment to new situations. If they are 
| kept at home eventually they may 
|achieve pretty good control because 
= are used to the sights and 


| 
| 


sounds and people there. Then if 
they are taken to sthool or over to 
Grandma’s the confusion of new 
stimuli will set them off. They will 
become confused and self-conscious 
vand will lose much of the hard won 
|control of erratic muscles until they 
care back on familiar ground again. 
Because the cerebral: palsied child 
has suffered damage to brain tissue 
he does not react to a given situation 
as a normal child would. If he can 
be prepared for the realization, in 
carly adolescence, that he is differ- 
/ent, that he is unable to do the things 
others do, and if the present conflicts 
and stresses within his own person- 
| ality can be corrected, he will be 
ia happier, better adjusted child and 





adult. 

The children are brought to the 
nursery al 10 o'clock each weekday 
morning and are given a_ physical 
checkup. Following this a prescribed 
program of exercises, games, cor- 
rective treatments and education in 
self-help fill the day. until 4 in the 
afternoon, when the parents come for 
them. If the child has bad eyes or 
infected tonsils, is undernourished 
or is afflicted with any other abnor- 
mality, these matters are remedied 
iby proper medical services. A well 
balanced meal is served at noon; the 
youngsters eat in a group—this Is 
their social hour. A nap after lunch 
provides the rest and relaxation 


which are even more important te 
the normal 


these tense tots than to 


child. 
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22 East 40th Street, New York 16,N.Y. * Chicago * Los Angeles 























Make Qur Baking Lod 


YOUR REGULAR 


TOOTH CLEANSER 


Vv 


ID you realize that both Arm & 

Hammer Baking Soda and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda are among the tooth 
cleansers acceptable to the Council on 
Dental Therapeutics of the American 
Dental Association? 


You can depend upon their purity, their 
efficiency as cleansers and the truthfulness 
of our claims for them. 


Used on the brush, just as any tooth 
powder, our Baking Soda does clean teeth 
well. Its action is positive. Its daily use 
will help brighten teeth to their natural 
color. It is pleasant to use—leaves a clean, 
freshening taste in the mouth that we 
think you will come to prefer after you 
have used it for just a short time. 


Our Baking Soda, in short, does every- 
thing that the approved dentrifrice is ex- 
pected to do—at low cost. A package of 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda costs just a few cents at almost any 
grocer’s. Ask for either Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand—and take two packages 
at a time—one for the kitchen—an extra 
one for the medicine cabinet. 


Business Established in 1846 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO.. Ine. 
10 Cedar Street New York 5. N. Y. 
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Crooked Teeth 


(Continued from page 829) 












duced is again a_ shifting which 
throws occlusion out of gear. 

Not infrequently the deciduous 
or baby teeth remain in the mouth 
too long. One bad effect of this 
condition is that the permanent tooth 
has an urge to erupt but cannot do 
so because it is blocked by the de- 
ciduous predecessor. Consequently 
it will either remain inactive or al- 
tempt to erupt in some other direc- 
tion. This produces the typical case 
of teeth erupting away out of the 
normal line of occlusion. 

Another cause of crooked teeth is 
the tardy eruption of permanent 
teeth. This may take place for no 
apparent reason; the permanent tooth 
may delay for several months. When 
this happens, the space originally 
open for it has closed, and again an 
orthodontic case is the result. 

Another consideration is the ab- 
sence of some teeth which should 
normally be present. This results 
in a partial or marked imbalance in 
occlusion. Those most frequently 
missing are the upper lateral incisors, 
which are between the center and 
the cuspid or so-called eye teeth. 

Among the more important and fer- 
reaching precipitating .causes of mal- 
occlusion are certain habits through 
which stresses are exerted against 
the teeth and dental arches. The 
habitual and frequent manipulation 
of the lips, tongue ‘or cheeks in a 
manner at variance with their natu- 
ral use is an example of this. Though 
these are gentle forces, they will, if 
predisposing factors are favorable, 
cause irregularity of the teeth. The 
unfortunate part of this whole pic- 
ture is that the habit persists and 
is not necessarily noticed. It is 
obvious that the only hope for suc- 
cess of the orthodontist’s work is to 
check the habit permanently. The 
fact that these habits are carried on 
unconsciously makes breaking them 
a particularly difficult’ task. Lip 
biting is the most frequently en- 
countered habit. This is a pernicious 
habit of placing the lower lip be. 
tween the upper and lower front 
teeth, holding it there for a momen! 
and then drawing it outward. This 
undue pressure, over a_ period of 
time, pushes the upper teeth outward 
and causes the lower teeth to incline 
inward. Another habit is biting the 
longue between the front or side 
teeth, causing, after a protracted 
period of time, the depression of 
these teeth into the bone. Still an- 
other form of this unconscious habil 
is biting the inner wall of the 
cheeks; sometimes this is limited iv 
one cheek, which is sucked or drawn 
inward toward the tongue. 

Perhaps the most common hadi! 
found in modern children is the 
habit of sucking the thumb or other 
fingers. It is wise to correct this 
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habit immediately by means of not | 


too forceful methods. It is the gen- 
eral consensus of orthodontic opin- 
ion that if this habit persists for a 
short period of time and is discon- 
tinued before the child’s fourth year, 
in all probability no appreciable 
damage will be done. However, if 
it is allowed to persist beyond the 
fourth year, at which time the perma- 
nent teeth are forming, then harm- 
ful and permanent injury is likely. 
The usual effect-is displacement of 
the upper front teeth outward, and 
the lower teeth are pushed back, 
viving the child the typical “Andy 
(1ump” profile. Apparently the only 


hope in these cases is to bring the | 


habit out of the realm of the uncon- 
scious into the conscious, and this 
means concentrated effort on the part 
of the child. Good habits must be 
inade to replace the injurious ones; 
normal muscular habits must be de- 
veloped to the extent that the abnor- 
mal habits will be forgotten. Modern 
others eliminate soft foods from the 
child’s diet wherever possible and 
substitute wholesome, roughage foods 
which necessitate muscular chewing. 

External pressure from pillowing 
or resting the face on the hand or 
urm over a long period of time will 
result in malformation of the jaws. 
In some instances one side of the 
face is favored to the exclusion of 
the other. Another source of trouble 
is in posture, when children develop 
the habit of sitting in a definite posi- 
tion with the face resting on one 
hand or the other. This may be 
indulged in during school hours, or, 
in the case of those extremely fond 
of reading, during long periods at 
home. These habits, although not as 
harmful as some of the others men- 
tioned, must be eliminated if the bad 
effect is to be avoided or the result- 





ing condition corrected. The ulti- 
inate correction of every case of | 
inaloeclusion or crooked teeth de- | 
pends on elimination of the causes | 
before adequate results can be accom- 
plished by the dentist or ortho- 
ilontist. 





NOTICE! 





Publication of the November 
issue of Hygeia was delayed be- 
cause of a strike of compositors 
in our printing plant. We hope 
that our subscribers will under- 
stand the difficulty. There seems 
to be every reason to believe that 
the December issue will appear 


approximately on time. 
—EDITOR 

















Look for this seal 
when you buy 

Vitamin D oy 
products | 





You are sure of Vitamin D content when you buy 
food or pharmaceutical products bearing this seal. 
For every one of them is periodically checked in the 
Foundation laboratories to assure uniform potency. 
These checkups make certain the products have the 
Vitamin D content you need for yourself and your 
family. For twenty years the Foundation has car- 
ried on this program of testing. That is why the 
Foundation Seal has the confidence of the medical 
profession and the public. Look to it for your 


added guarantee. 


Send today for this FREE NUTRITION CHART. 


It will aid you in planning your family’s diet. 





MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 


\ eer ALUMNI Zescarch FOUNDATION 


H-1145 


ADDRESS 


CITY_ — Se eee 
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Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


like the modern surgeon and 
his magic scalpel, are backed by 
years of patient research — the 
work of the vast Raytheon lab- 
oratories. Likewise back of the 
sterling performance of each 
Raytheon “flat” high-fidelity 
hearing aid tube are 











Workmanship 


Skill in making things has been 
the major factor in Raytheon s 
broad growth. This skilled 
workmanship shows in every 
perfected detail of the Ray- 
theon “flat” high-fidelity hear- 
ing aid tube. 











Experience 
Raytheon’s years of making 
hearing aid tubes are only a 
part of this varied experience 
creating devices to shape elec- 
tricity to human needs. All this 
background of experience 1s 
expressed in today’s amazing 
Raytheon “flat” hearing aid 
tube. 
Thorough Inspection 
Raytheon “flat” high - fidelity 
hearing aid tubes are subject 
to 46 separate inspections to 
guarantee long life and unques- 
tioned performance. This con- 
tinuous, microscopic inspection 
is the final Raytheon factor in 
making possible more compact, 
wearable hearing aids — better, 
clearer hearing. 


TV 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEWTON. MASS 





HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 





X-Rays 


(Continued from page 816) 


| Today, the x-ray examination is 
universally regarded as the most im- 
portant single aid in the diagnosis of 
chest diseases. Gradually, as x-ray 
equipment improved, exposure time 
began to be measured in fractions of 
a second rather than in = minutes, 
These improvements meant greater 
Clarity, less blurring and finer detail 
in the x-ray films. Scientists learned 
how to adjust the x-rays so that they 
could) even examine structures at 
differént lavers of the body. By this 
technic, which is called tomography 
or planegraphy, the x-rays, as_ it 
were, could be focused at different 
levels. In doubtful cases, this method 
of examination can often provide 
crucial diagnostic information. 

One of the more recent develop- 
ments—and one that is most likely to 
vicld the greatest benefits to the peo- 
ple as a whole —is the use of minia- 
ture films for the x-ray examination 
of large groups. Credit for the perfec- 
lion of the “photo fluorograms” goes 
to Dr. Manoel De Abreu, who first in- 
stalled his machine at the Thoracic 
| Census Centre at Rio de Janeiro in 
1936. Shortly thereafter, the technic 
| 





of obtaining miniature films was 
introduced into this country by Dr. 
David O. N. Lindberg of Minnesota, 
who had carefully studied De Abreu's 
inethods. Today, as many as six ex- 
posures a minute can be made. 

Since the miniature films are in- 
expensive and can be handled rap- 
(idly and conveniently because of 
their small size, they are admirably 
adapled to mass chest survey work. 
The armed services were so pleased 
with the early results obtained with 
(ininiature films that they are now 
used routinely in all) pre-induction 
}examinations. The United States 
Public Health Service has” several 
miniature outfits mounted on trailer 
i trucks for x-raying large groups of 
industrial workers. Many millions of 
‘inductees and civilians have now had 
miniature films taken of their chests. 
It is not inconceivable that before 
plong an opportunity for having a 
“iminiature chest x-ray will be avail- 
able to everybody in the population. 

Specialists in kidney diseases, too, 
depend to a great extent on x-rays 
lor precise diagnosis. Of the many 
urologie disorders that can exist, the 
first to be spotted on the x-ray film 
was the presence of kidney stones. 
At about the turn of the century, both 
(in this country and abroad, some 
doctors were already pointing out 
(that certain stones, because of their 
mineral content, were opaque and 
‘thus could be readily detected by 
x-rays. In some instances they could 
determine the number of stones as 
| well as their exact location. Kidney 
was on its way toward 





| 
| 


surgery 
greater safety. 

A most important advance came in 
| November 1929, when two German 


HYGEIA 
physicians, Dr. M. Swick and Dr. A. 
von Lichtenberg, demonstrated that 
an iodine-containing chemical (uro- 
selectan) was excreted through the 
kidneys shortly after its injection 
into a vein. This observation was 
significant, because -the iodine = in- 
creased the density of the urine to 
such an extent that it rendered it 
opaque .to x-rays. Now, if x-rays 
were taken al a suitable time inter- 
val after injection of the chemical, 
beautiful silhouettes could) be ob- 
tained of the inner surface of the 
kidney and, indeed, of the entire uri- 
nary system. The iodine made these 
Structures stand out in sharp con- 
trast to the surrounding organs. This 
lechnic of outlining the kidneys has 
since been given the name of excre- 
lory or intravenous urography. 

According to a recent statement by 
Dr. Robert A. Arens,-director of the 
x-ray department at the Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago, “The value 
of the procedure was quickly recog- 
nized, and it was promptly adopted 
as a routine examination.” In many 
conditions when other methods of 
examination are impractical or im 
possible, this technic has been em- 
ployed with success. Especially in 
young children or infants, there are 
some diseases and congenital abnor- 
inalities that may be almost impossi 
ble io diagnose without using these 
iodine-chemicals and x-rays. 

In wartime, kidney injuries are nol 
rare and they are mainly due to gun- 
shot wounds, rifle bullets and shell 
fragments. Such conditions call for 
immediate diagnosis both as to the 
nature and to the extent of the kid- 
ney destruction. Here, x-rays are 
invaluable. “Roentgenographic  ex- 
amination,” says one Los Angeles 
specialist, “gives definite diagnostic 
information relative to the state of 
the kidney and the possibility of 
associated bony lesions and should 
be made as soon as the patient 
reaches the hospital.” During the 
war, better x-ray diagnosis  con- 
tributed much toward lowering the 
mortality from kidney injuries. 

To the early workers with x-rays, 
gallstones presented a bafiling prob- 
lem. Often the stones were “soft” 
and were not detected, since they 
did nol cast a shadow. Even presen! 
day statistics, such as those from the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Bos- 
ton, show that only 20 per cent of all 
gallstones are opaque enough to be 
seen on the ordinary x-ray film. Bul, 
in 1924, the diagnosis of gallstones 
was made “extremely simple and 
accurate” thanks to the discovery of 
Dr. E. A. Graham and Dr. W. H. Cole 
that a certain dye would fill the gall 
bladder after being injected intrave 
nously. Gallstones, in a character 
istic fashion, interfered with com- 
plete filling, and thus their presence 
could be detected indirectly. Gradu 
ally, an oral method of administering 
the dye was devised, and this tech 
nic, because of its” greater con 
venience and safely, has almost en- 
lirely replaced the intravenous test. 
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\ further step was made five vears 
ago when a new and exceedingly | 
clfective dye” (called Priodax or) 
Dikol) was introduced. According | 
to Dr. Merrill C. Sosman of the Har- | 
vard Medical School, this type of! 
chemical will probably replace many | 
of the older oral preparations that! 
are still in use. 

The stupendous amount of scien- 
tific effort and clinical study that 
have been devoted toward making 
vall bladder x-rays reliable and safe 
can readily be demonstrated by the 
astonishing fact that within two 
decades more than 900 medical arti- 
cles have appeared on this one sub- 
ject alone. And this devotion to 
perfection is gradually achieving the 
desired results, for, nowadays, X-ray 
diagnosis of gallstones can be made 
with an accuracy approaching 99 
per cent! 

In every branch of medicine and 
surgery, diagnosis has shown «this 
consistent improvement as X-ray 
technies have been expanded and 
developed. For example, many ob- 
scure chest diseases can now be 
brought to light because doctors have 
learned how to trickle iodized poppy- 
sced oil down a patient’s windpipe 
so that the bronchial tubes (which 
are practically invisible on the ordi- 
nary x-ray film) stand out on the 
lilm with remarkable clarity. Neu- 
rologists, by injecting air into the 
spinal canal and even into the brain 
itself, are now able to discover by 


\-ravs pathologic changes deep 
within the nervous system. Every 


hollow organ in the body—the stom- 
ach, the bladder, and the womb, to 
mention but a few—can be visual- 
ized nowadays on the x-ray film by 
the use of suitable “contrast media.” 
The heart and blood vessels are 
no exceptions. In 1938, Dr. J. dos 
Santos and his son demonstrated that 
veins could be mapped by the injec- 
lion of certain iodine-containing 
chemicals and that this examination 
could be employed to great clinical 
wlvantage. Its special significance 
lay in the fact that, by this method, 
clots within veins could be detected 
at an early stage before they broke 
off and were seattered to the lungs, 
causing sudden death. According to 
reliable statistics, 8 per cent of all 
postoperative surgical deaths were 
due to such blood clots within the 
lungs and, usually, these clots had 
their origin in the deep veins of the 
legs. Now, by x-ray, doctors were 
given a way of anticipating this 
coniplication, and by surgical inter- 
vention could usually prevent it. 
Take the case of Mrs. M. C., a 59 
‘car old) housewife who was just 
recovering from a hernia operation. 
Postoperatively, her clinical course 
Wes uneventful and her temperature 
“as normal, Suddenly, on the seventh 
(lay, she started to develop some 





lever, for no apparent medical rea- 
wn. This fever remained unex- 
blained) for two days, when the 
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patient began to complain of pain in 
her left heel. 

These seemingly minor complaints 
were enough to arouse the suspicions 
of the doctors that all was not well. 
A careful examination of the leg dis- 
closed that, although it was not swol- 
len or discolored, there was some 
tenderness on squeezing the left calf. 
These facts led the doctors to sus- 
pect that a clot was forming, and a 
“vein mapping” was done immedi- 
ately. A clot was discovered, the 
guilty vein was tied off (to prevent 
spread of the clot), and the patient 
made a complete recovery. A treach- 
erous complication had been dis- 
covered before it could strike down 
its victim with sudden death. 

Probably no scientific field has ad- 
vanced within half a century as rap- 
idly as the study and application of 
x-rays. Only a few of the highlights 
in medical diagnosis have’ been 
touched on in this article, and much 
has been left unsaid. ‘To the modest 
physicist who gave this magic ray 
to the world, mankind owes = an 














eternal debt. 

| Inscribed on a memorial tablet in 
ithe London Hospital are a few sim- 
|ple words of praise for four. staff 
‘members who died because of their 
devotion to the lives of others. The 
tablet reads: “These four friends, 
‘as pioneer radiographers, devoted 
their lives to healing. Their work 
in the development of the x-rays cost 
them their health. This they gladly 
igave in the service of the London 
‘Hospital.’ And all of us who ever 
‘have an x-ray picture taken’ can 
thank these men and the many others 
who have contributed—and are still 
contributing—so much to our daily 
health and welfare. 





X-RAYS AND THE FUTURE 


In every theater of war and at all 
military hospitals the radiologist has 
_played an important part in the treat- 
ment and care of battle casualties 
jand the sick. It is impossible to 
estimate the enormous contribution 
/x-rays have made to the war, but 
records show that about seven hun- 
dred radiologists are now in uniform. 
Several hundred other medical offi- 
cers have received special training 
from the Army or Navy in the science 
of radiology, and they, too, have 
carried on the task of aiding in the 
mending of the wounded and_ the 
healing of the sick. 

The future of radiology will be 
determined by developments which 
result from the clinical extension of 
the applications of x-rays and refine- 
ments in the art of roentgen diag- 
nosis. Through improvements in 
| X-ray apparatus, the clinical use of 
the rays will be extended and im- 
proved. What new uses will be dis- 
covered for x-ray are a secret of the 
future, but radiologists believe the 
full utility of the rays is yet to be 
reached. 

American College of Radiology 
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Married People Live Longer 


(Continued from page 821) 


comparing this image to the com- 
posite of the younger married people 
| know in the same age range. I 
fail to see any startling predomi- 
nance of disabilities among the 
single! 

One chronic disease on which data 
exist and which sometimes blocks 
marriages is tuberculosis. The tuber- 
culosis death rates for both men and 
women at all ages among the single, 
the widowed, and the divorced are 
almost double what they are for men 
and women who are married. Just 
how much of this lower death rate 
is due to the more favorable mar- 
riage environment and how much is 
due to selective factors is hard to 
Say. 

One cannot examine the statistics 
of death by marital classes without 
becoming impressed by the over- 
whelming odds against the male. 
ven though one is accustomed to 
thinking of certain diseases as pre- 
dominately killers of men, it is start- 


ling to see how the differences 
between the sexes are reflected 


throughout the variations in death 
rates which exist between the single 
and the married. 

The principal causes of death 
which consistently kill a larger pro- 
portion of men than women are: 
heart disease, accident, nephritis, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, suicide, 
s\philis, appendicitis, uleer of the 
stomach, cirrhosis of the liver, and 
Roughly, these causes of 
death are arranged here in descend- 
ing order with respect to their im- 
portance. The principal illnesses 
which kill a larger proportion of 
women than men are: diabetes, gall 
bladder disease and goiter. All the 
first five causes of death listed as 
primary killers of men are involved 
with death rates which are consider- 
“bly higher than that of diabetes, 
Which is the largest of the killers 
selecting women as its prey. A num- 
ber of diseases kill men and women 
in an impartial fashion; the princi- 
pal ones are cancer, apoplexy, rheu- 
inatic heart disease and hernia. 

\s these various killers exercise 
their preference for men or women, 
they must carry forward their lethal 
activities in the physiologic environ- 
ents produced’ by people living in 
society as single, married, widowed 
or divoreed persons. Throughout 
each of these marital states the pre- 
(oiinant male and female killers 
retain their. preferences. However, 
io doubt remains about the fact that 
iiurriage tames most of these death 
dealers with dramatic effectiveness. 
ll is worth our while to review 
bi iclly the effect of the marital status 
‘ll several of the important diseases. 
lleart disease.—Throughout every 


age, the married, both men and 
women, have smaller death rates 
from this cause than the single, the 
widowed, or the divorced. During 
young adult life, the death rate 
among the married is half that of the 
single or divorced. During later life 
this difference is not quite so marked. 
The widowed, both men and women, 
tend to have even higher 
rates from heart disease during the 
younger years than do the single or 
divorced. The preponderance of 
heart disease as a killer preferring 


men goes through every age and! 


through each marital class. Rheu- 
matic heart disease, which kills men 
and women in about equal numbers, 
is slightly favored by the softer, 
gentler environment of married life. 

Accident is predominantly a killer 
of men—at least this was true in 
1940, before women donned slacks 
and entered the war factories. In 
fact, the accident death rate for men 
averages about two to three times 
that of women throughout the vari- 
ous ages. The adventurous male 
lives more dangerously than does the 
female. Although death rates from 


_accidents are about the same among 


single and married women, the state 
of marital bliss has gone far toward 
taming the adventurous single male. 
It has reduced his chance of dying 
from accident as an unmarried man 
by more than half throughout most 
of his span of life. 
Nephritis.—During young adult life 
nephritis, or kidney disease, shows 
no particular preference to kill men 
rather than women. During later 
life, however, the rate of kidney 
deaths is about one fourth greater 
in men than in women. In this type 
of death there does not seem to be 


a marked difference between single | 


and married persons. The widowed, 
however, 
women, have much 
‘ates, particularly in younger years. 


This might well be an example of | 
adverse selection against the chances | 


of remarriage of persons having a 
chronic disease. 
Pneumonia.—Throughout the most 
adult life, pneumonia kills more men 
than women. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the death rates of married 
men differ but slightly from those of 
married women. This is not true in 
the case of the single, widowed, or 
divorced male. 


who lives alone exposes himself to‘* 


the dangers of pneumonia much 
more carelessly than when he is 
under the tender but firm contro} of 
his mate. 

Tuberculosis kills three women to 
two men under 25 years of age, but 


Apparently the man | 


death | 


among both men and| 
higher death | 


| 
| 


| 


| 





completely reverses itself at older | 
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lages and kills men at a 2 to 1 


three to 


fo women in later life. The chances 
of the single man dying of tubereu- 
losis are two to three times that of 
the-married man. The most startling 
phenomenon concerning tuberculosis 


is the way it attacks the younger 
groups of widowed persons. Under 
3. vears of age, the widowed suffer 


times the 
tuberculosis as do 
part of this 


four 
from 
Undoubtedly, 
effect: comes from the husband or 
wife being exposed over a long 
course of fatal illness to the massive 
open infection of his or her tubercu- 
lous,mate. The legacy of 
faithful spouse is, only too 


deaths the 


mnarried. 


often, 


ratio | 





number of | 


such al 


death from the same dreaded disease. | 


Suicide occurs among men three 
(limes as offen as among women. The 


i widowed. It is 


Inarriage 
suicide rates than 
are found in the single or the 
the divorced group 
of both sexes that sulfers the heaviest 


stability of the 
for slightly lower 


from this type of death, the rates 
being two to three times as high as 
they are for the married. To what 
extent suicide among the divorcees 
stems from frustrations in life and 
(to what extent from the existence 
among them of a high proportion of 
unstable personalities, it is hard to 
say. 

Syphilis kills more than twice as 
many men as women, although in 


| both 


| 


| single, 


is about the 
The 
in 


early life the death rate 
sume between the two 
widowed and divorced groups 
men and women are the 
particularly favored by syphilis. 


SCXCS. 


In 


state makes | 


ones | 


between | 


these, the death rales are 

Iwo and three times as high for the | 
divorced and widowed as they are 
for the married. 


Appendicitis kills about one third 
more men than women throughout 
the entire life span. 
that this difference 
inarily to the structural 
between inen and women, 
no marked difference between 
married, widowed and 
cither nen or women, 


must be due pri- 
differences 

There is 
the 
li- 
voreed in 

Ulcer of the stomach is five or six 
deadly to men as it is 
The 


limes 
women. 


as 


It would appear | 


to! 
good food and comforts | 


of married life help smooth the path- | 


way for the dyspeptic male, as is evi- 


denced by death rates at all ages 
‘which are lower by a third than 
those of single life. 


Death from cirrhosis of the liver is 


supposed to be linked to a liberal 


consumption of alcohol, so it is not 


riotous 


surprising to find that it kills more 
than twice as many men as women. 
Like ulcer of the stomach, this dis- 


often accompanying a 
life, vields to the peace and 
comforts of home. But the divorced 
inale of older 
from this cause which are 
times those of married life. 
Homicide. 
of his own 


vase, 


three 


kind, it is natural that 
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the fighting instincts of the male ani- 
uale result in rates three to five times 
higher in men than in women. The 
rates are highest for both men and 
women during the early vears, when 


the blood runs fast and passions 
flame high. The married homicide 
rates for both sexes are. slightly 


lower than those for single persons, 
but both the widowed and divorced 


groups run two to three times as 
high. 

Diabetes.—Ot the three diseases 
which kill women in greater num- 


bers than men, diabetes is the most 
important. It rears its ugly head at 
about the age of 40, and from then 
on is about twice as deadly to the 
woman as it is to the man. Further- 


more, married women are almost 
twice as susceptible as single women. 
Gall bladder disease also kills 


lwice as many women as it does 
nen. Presumably, this cause of death 
is closely related to pregnancy, 
which probably accounts for the fact 
that married, widowed and divorced 
women all have death rates double 
that of spinsterhood, 


Evophthalmic Goiter is from three 


lo five times more fatal to women 
than to men. However, in this in- 
stance no differences show between 


the various marital states in either 
women or men. The condition be- 
comes steadily more fatal to. both 
nen and women with advancing 
EM at Pe 


Cancer at all ages and for both 
men and women seems to be slightly 
less deadly for the married than for 
the nonmarried classes. This differ- 
ence is more marked in cancer of the 
female breast. In this condition, the 
chances of death from cancer are two 
thirds greater among single women 
than among the married. 

Apoplexy, which kills men and 
women in about equal numbers, is 
slightly favored by the gentler exis- 
tence of married life. 

The roll call of diseases is 


Without doubt, the married have the 
most likely chance of living 
threescore years and ten. 
person enjoys a_ lesser 
dying than either the widowed or 
the divorced. Who knows, perhaps 
some time in the future the family 
doctor will prescribe marriage as 
now he prescribes golf in Florida for 
the failing heart. 


Not that these facts will have any | 


influence on the carefree disregard 


of life’s hazards by the single male! | 
His attitude is best illustrated by the 


comment of my Latin bachelor friend 
who listened seriously while I re- 


counted to him the hazards of 
bachelorhood and then remarked, 
“These facts of yours are not con- | 


vincing. I maintain that the single 
person lives longer—because he lives 
more in a shorter space of time.” 





Streptomycin 


(Continued from page 823) 


evidence indicates that streptomycin 
will be the weapon long dreamed of 
by medical men. In its acute form, 
this disease is frequently fatal. In its 
chronie form it is horridly debili- 
lating, often persisting for the rest of 
the patient’s life. In the few trials 
so far made, streptomycin has given 
highly promising results. 

The animal-world equivalent of 
this human sickness is Bang’s di 
To eradicate it in milk her« 
lhe Department of Agriculture use! 
the only weapon available: slaughter 
of infected animals. About 150,000 
sorely needed animals are killed each 
‘ear in the effort to stamp out this 
(disease. It costs farmers 830,000,000 
a year. Early evidence indicates that 
Sireptomyein will bring an end to 
this. It should be similarly valuable 
dgainst other animal diseases: a com- 
non intestinal ailment, which de- 
Strovs 3,000,000 pigs a year; “ship- 
ping fever,” which kills 150,000 beef 
Calle; and an intestinal disease, 
Which kills newborn foals. Microbes 
of all these diseases are of the types 
‘suust which streptomycin works its 
sreatest wonders. 

\ny writer is reluctant to sugges! 
that a new drug may be effective 
dgatnst tuberculosis. Such work in- 
‘Vitubly fans false hope and goes a 
long way toward shattering sana- 
lorium morale. Seores of such drugs 


Case, 






lave come along —and all have failed. 

Yet the work of streptomycin in 
the tuberculosis field must be men- 
tioned. Almost at the outset 
man and Merck researchers 
streptomycin’s performance 
the tubercle bacillus’ in 
glass. 
sensitive to the drug. 

As soon as these facts were noted 


noted 
against 


samples of streptomycin went to Drs. 


W. H. Feldman and H. C. 
at the Mayo Foundation. 
These researchers promptly inocu- 
ated 12 guinea pigs with tubercu- 
sis, Which always kills these ani- 
nals, 
four got streptomycin. 


Hinshaw 


that acted as controls had = wide- 
spread and progressive tuberculosis. 
In those that got streptomycin § the 
disease was either arrested or 
existent. 

The fact that streptomycin ts an 


Waks- | 


vitro—in | 
The microbe was exquisitely | 





over, | 
The case for marriage as a favorable | 
state for longer living has been made. | 


their | 
The single | 
hazard of | 


Eight got no further treatment, | 
+ APS | fants’ sets and youth en- 


After 54 days | 
the animals were autopsied. The eight | 


non- | 


apparent cure for tuberculosis in ani- | 


mals does not mean that it will be a 
cure in human beings. Yet this is the 
hope held out. A year or so may 
elapse before suflicient quantities of 
the drug are available for full trials. 
For any one to abandon routine treat- 
ment meanwhile would be ultimate 
folly. 

In this same connection, another 
striking fact emerges. The microbes 
which cause leprosy belong to the 
same family as the one which causes 
tuberculosis. If tuberculosis  suc- 
cumbs to streptomycin it is highly 









A lovely Lullaby« 
room provides little 
boys and girls with 
a head start in life 
Every child benefits 
immeasurably from 
the development of 
self-confidence, the 
building of character 
and the advantages 
of easier training 
that result from liv 
ing with furniture 
scaled to a child’ 
world and under 
standing. 

Today only a fev 
attractive Lullabys« 
groups may be pro 
duced, and these are available from your deal- 
er only by long waiting. But, beyond fina! 
Victory, Lullabye will 
again be making educa- 
tional and appealing in- 


sembles on a more abun- 
dant basis exciting 
new groups with greater 
exclusive advantages in 
design and construction 
because of war-born technical advancements. 


If you'd like to judge the future from the 


wang past, you'll enjoy 





"It's Lullabye Time” 
a colorful, informa- 
tive booklet about ju 





venile furniture com 
. bined with nursery 
* te 
, rhymes every child 
. Z will love. Send 10c 
+ J today — coin or 
¥ stamps. 


Lullabye Furniture Corporation 
Dept. 5115 Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


£OS CU ABSE 


FINE FURNITURE FOR CHILOREN SINCE 1897 
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DOO-TEE “3” 


Duck is not an “extra” 
attachment; it is built-in 
deflector designed to pre- 
vent baby from sliding 
out under strap. Duck is 
also handle for one-hand- 
ed placement on adult 
seat. If store cannot 
supply—write for in- 
formation, folder. 
CARLSON MFG. CO. 
4400 Broadway 
Oakiand 11, Calif. 











Brimful of Vitamins 
and enriched with dextrose 


FOOD-ENERGY SUGAR 


*&These pure orange, grapefruit 
a and blended orange and grape- 
fruitjuices are abundantsources 
of vitamins A, B and C. In addi- 
tion they are enriched with dex- 
trose, food-energy sugar. 
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The “Silent Nurse” 
brings you COMFORT 
THOMPSON’S 


NEK-EEZ 
PILLOW 


“Nek-Eez” is called a pillow 
for want of a better name, but N 
it is much more than that. |t's passa 
blessed relief for invalids, and [= 
is recommended by physicians familiar with its many ad- 
vantages. Supports the head in natural position. Relieves 
strain on neck muscles. Staysin place. Fine for readers, 
travelers, chair nappers, too. Only $2.50, with washable 
removable cover. Send order or request for folder to 


THOMPSON’S NEK-EEZ CO. 
5422B Neosho, St. Lovis 9, Mo. 
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SEX 
EDUCATION 
BOOKLETS 


By Thurman B. Rice, M.D. 
* THOSE FIRST SEX 


QUESTIONS 
For parents of little children 
Wholesome home life, char- 
vt training and accurate 


iuswers to first sex questions 
ire fundamental. 


* THE STORY OF LIFE 


ind girls, ten years 

them how the 
plants, ani 

parents 


For boys 
f age, telling 
ounge come 
ials ind 


* IN TRAINING 


For boys of high school age 
ter] reting their adolescent 

levelopment in terms of ath- 
tic and other achievements 





to 
human 


* HOW LIFE GOES ON 
For girls of high school 
Their role as mothers of 
men of tomorrow. 


*THE AGE OF ROMANCE ye 
For young men 
lealing with the 
i nit for both 


aye 


the 





and women 
problem 
SEXES. 


Set of 5 in 
file case $1.00 


as 
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likely that leprosy will also yield. 
Tests of its effectiveness against this 
ancient scourge are already under 
way. 

Streptomycin looks like a gallant 
performer against another death-deal- 
ing microbe: Friedlinder’s bacillus. 
This murderous tyrant causes mid- 
dle-ear infections, mastoiditis. It at- 
lacks the heart with 100 per cent 
fatal results, and also causes a highly 
fatal type of pneumonia against 
which sulfa and penicillin are power- 
less. When this microbe slips into 
the blood to cause blood poisoning, 
death nearly always follows. Strepto- 
mycin is a powerful tool against this 
sudden death. In a matter of hours 
it has swept these microbes from 
the blood, saving lives that could 
have been saved by no other means. 
When enough drug is available it will 
be tried against other types of Fried- 
liinder’s infection. 

Jobs for streptomycin appear al- 
most wherever the eye looks. On 
paper at least, the drug should be 
effective against whooping cough. It 
will be a specific remedy for the uri- 
nary tract infections which plague 
one million older people. In a few 
days it sweeps this type infection 
away. The drug is extremely active 
against the bacteria which cause 
dysentery and should be a godsend 
in stamping out epidemics which 


| occasionally visit hospital nurseries, 


_ streptomycinate. 


with such tragic results. It is an 
excellent weapon against food poi- 
soning and for certain eye infections 
it is an excellent supplement for 
penicillin. 

One engaging possibility presents 
itself. Penicillin is an acid, strepto- 
mycin a base. The two might be 
combined to make a salt—penicillin 
Such a pill would 
be a tremendous weapon against dis- 
case—penicillin working against one 
set of microbes, streptomycin against 
unother. 

From all available evidence, strep- 
tomycin appears to have an almost 


fantastic range of usefulness. At the 
same stage of development, peni- 


cillin was similarly promising—an 
fulfilled that promise. 
As an indication of faith in strepto- 
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mycin, Merck & Co, is spending up- 
ward of $3,000,000 building a plant 
to produce the drug, and other 
companies are similarly interested. 
Merck’s production at present is in a 
medium-sized pilot plant, and extra 
production comes from New York 
and Pennsylvania mushroom grow- 


ers. These people know how to 
grow mushroom spores and = are 


applying this knowledge in strepto- 
mycin production. Twenty-odd other 
chemical and pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers are preparing to manufac- 
lure streptomycin. 

In some respects, the new drug 
poses the same problems posed by 
penicillin. The soil microbe, Actino- 
myces griseus is difficult to grow, but 
not quite as difficult as the mold 
which produces penicillin. It may 
be grown either in big tanks, or in 
glass bottles where the microbes feed 
on a shallow layer of nutrient broth. 
In either case, the broth that feeds 
the microbe has the same basic 
constituents: beef extract, sugar. 
mineral salts. As griseus grows, il 
drops its drug, streptomycin, into 
the liquid. It is extracted by labori- 
ous chemical processes. Fifty gal- 
lons of broth have to be processed 
to provide enough drug to treat a 
typhoid patient for a single day. 
Since the microbe secretes the drug 
in such miserly amounts, strepto- 
mvein is almost sure to be expensive. 

How long before it will be gen- 
erally available?) No one can say for 
sure. 

One type case in army hospitals 
urinary tract infections—would util- 
ize all the present supply. As_pro- 
duction is expanded the armed 
forces will get the new supply to 
treat other ailments, so at least a 
year will elapse before supplies are 
available to civilians, 

Streptomycin represents another 
major victory over disease; a dis- 
covery comparable to the discovery 
of penicillin and sulfa drugs. It fills 
one of the remaining gaps in man’s 
war against microbes. Given its 
‘hance throughout the world, i! 

omises to save several million lives 
ach yvear—lives which would other- 
wise be lost to disease. 





BOOKS ON HEALTH 





Dice of Destiny 


By David C. Rife, Ph.D. Cloth. Price, 
$1.75 Columbus, Ohio: Long’s College 


Book Co., 1945. 

In brief, readable form, this is an 
excellent treatise on heredity, writ- 
ten especially for lay readers. The 
author has succeeded in stripping the 
subject matter down to essentials. 
His approach, in which the dice of 
destiny are the genes which deter- 
iiine inheritance, is popular and 
apropos, emphasizing as it does the 
fact that our inheritance is a matter 
of pure chance. He deals first with 
the inheritance of taste ability and 
furnishes some sample tasting papers 
which taste bitter to some and have 


no taste at all for others. Then he 


deals with blood groupings, the iin- 
mortality of the life stream, how we 
vet our looks, sex and = associated 
traits, twins, right or left-handedness. 
heredity and environment, menial! 
capacity, special abilities, person- 
ality, superior germ plasms, race, «nd 
genes and democracy. The book 
closes with this paragraph: 
“Intellectual education alone 
not insure world security. It 
be accompanied by education of the 
heart. As Russell points out, know! 
edge and scientific advances, if ac 
companied by selfishness, will by 0° 
means assure happiness, but rather 


will 
niusl 
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forbode a hell on earth. If men are 
motivated by the spirit of brotherly 
love, intellectual education and Scien- 
tific achievements will eventually 
result in a world in which living 
will be a great joy to all. It is essen- 
lial, therefore, that we not only 
ecneourage and promote advances in 
science and intellectual education, 
but that we foster and support those 
institutions which instil in the hearts 
of men the spirit of unselfishness.” 

The book is good quick reading, 
but will also repay closer study. For 
the college and the advanced sec- 
ondary student it should make excel- 
lent collateral reading. 

W. W. Baver, M.D. 


Handbook of Industrial Psychology 
By May Smith. Cloth. Price, 85. Pp. 304. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 19414, 
Human relations, human behavior 
and human reactions to work situa- 
lions and the struggle to earn a liveli- 
hood constitute the twentieth century 
subject of, industrial psychology. 
Why do we work? The obvious 
answer is to live, but around this 
concept is a fantastic pattern of back- 
sround, training, opportunity, intelli- 
scnce, talents, motivations and, most 
important, physical, mental and emo- 
lional balance. Ability to work is 
affected by a wide variety of factors, 
ihe most important of which make up 
the chapter headings in this book. 
We tire of work if we persist too 
long or if work environment, ma- 


chine design or personal habit are 
faulty. Lighting, ventilation, noise 
and temperature all need careful 
attention if workers are to produce 
at eflicient rates. Attitude and mo- 
rale, described here as the psycho- 
logic environment, are of great im- 
portance, frequently affected by poor 


relations with supervision, monoto- | 


nous work, insecurity in employ- 
ment, or many causes associated 
with personality and mental or emo- 
tional immaturity. Much of this ele- 
ment of friction can be removed by 
selective placement, which attempts 
to fit the worker to the job within 
his physical and mental capacity. 
Selective placement is a rising sci- 
ence in itself, regarding which the 
reader may suspect that aptitude 
testing, job counseling, vocational 
guidance, and job analysis compli- 
cate rather than clarify an already 
involved phase of human relations. 
The work of Taylor, the original efti- 
ciency expert, is reported in a 
chapter on time and motion studies. 
Unsuitable adjustment to work is de- 
tected in a number of ways—acci- 
dents, breakage, wastage, grievances, 
excessive labor turnover and exces- 
sive absenteeism. The book ends 
with recommendations on the record- 
ing of these symbols of unsatisfactory 
industrial relations and the use of 
these records as foundations on 
which to build programs of preven- 
lion and correction. 
Cart M. Pererson, M.D. 
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receipt of order. 


Gym sandal in fawn, black or white elkskin: 
$1.00 ... black and white kidskin: $1.25. 


Gym pump in black or white glove kidskin: 


$2.00 


Gym ballet pump in black or white glove kid- 


skin: $3.00 


Special prices for class group orders. Write for details. 
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CARDIAC 
and ASTHMATIC 
CHILDREN 
Coeducational - 6 to 18 
Country - By Day 
Boarding 


ina M. Richter, M.D., Dir., Santa Barbara, Calif 
Hamilton W. Bingham, Headmaster 








| Home school for nervous, backward childs “Heat in ti 
| West,"’ Beautiful buildings. Spacious grounds. Exper 
teachers. Individual supervision. Resident physician, Kr 
ment limited. Endorsed by phy ans, « tors. Book 

kK. Haydn Trowbridge,M.D.,, 1810 Bryant Bidg., K as City 
Social A 
The Mary £. Pogue School =". 
| tional Adjustment for exceptional children all ages vi 
the school specializing in work leading to more norma 
living. Beautiful grounds. Home atmosphere Separ 


buildings for boys and girls. Catalog. 
80 Geneva Road, Wheaton (Near Chicago), til. 


8B | F | Home and school f 
ever y arm, MCe nervous and backwar 
children and adults. Successful social and educations 


| adjustments. Occupational therapy. Dept for birtl 


| injury cases, Healthfully situated on 220-acre tract 
| 1 hr. from St. Louis. 7 well-equipped buildings, gyn 
nasium. + 47th year. Catalog Groves Blake Smit! 


M.D... Supt., Box H, Godfrey, 1 





CAN BE 


| 
CORRECTED 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


| Acute spasmodic stuttering and loss of voice in adults 

| can be corrected and fear of speaking in public re- 

moved. Speech developed in backward children. En 

| dowed residential institute. International reputation 

| VETERANS TRAINED AS SPECIALISTS UNDER 
G.l. BILL. Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall, 
Box H, Bristol, Rhode Island. 
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VA DISEASES 


The Common Cold.............. 4pp. Se 
IE ocdcccccccvectus . 10 pp. 10 
Measles ..... Nae 2OdteSs oR bee 8 pp. 10 
Whooping Cough ......... ixese rk Oe 
Infantile Paralysis ....... sce Sh 


May Day Objective—Immuniza- 
tion (Smalipox and Diph- 


 aipapubhivnes wan eeu é 25. copies, . 50c 
Undulant Fever—Then and Now 4 pp. ‘x 
Pasteur’s Conquest of Rabies.... 4 pp. 
Dt; bs bdeds ds onus eamesn i pp. 10 


Contagious Disease Control, in- 
cluding How to Control Dis- 
eases in School, and The Wreng 
Way to Fight Epidemics. ... 8 pp. 10 


Watch Your Dog (Rabies)..... 5e 


Typhoid in the Large Cities of 
the U. S. Including Diphtheria 
Mortality in the Large Cities of 


See ee ae - 8 pp. 1c 
The Badge of Protection (Small- 

tt Wh» <9 sketeade vows 540% 10 
Vaccination vs. Fanaticism...... 8 pp. 16c 

PAMPHLETS ON VENEREAL DISEASES 

Syphilis, the Great Tragedian.... 8 pp. 10 
Gonorrhea, the Tragicomedian... 12 pp. 10 
The Venereal Diseases......... 46 pp. 25 
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heh NERY clubs,” schoots, ogvin- 
nasiums, swimming pools and 
other places where there are fool 


baths using special solutions that are 
supposed lo prevent the spread of 
ithlete’s foot are only kidding them- 
selves, according to the Bulletin  o} 


lhe U.S. Army Medical Department. 
These solutions just don’t work, the 
Bulletin says, chiefly because their 


cfective fungicidal concentration 
cannot be maintained for more than 
a short period. Furthermore, it) is 
Claimed, any solution strong enough 


lo kill all the fungous spores.would 
inevitably injure the skin. 
Mechanical methods of prevention 
are the best. the Bulletin says; recom- 
mended procedures include flushing 
floors of shower and adjacent areas 
with water under scrub- 
bing Moors with brush and soap; and 
exposure of flooring or duckboards. 
whenever practicable, to direct, un 


pressure, 


filtered sunlight after washing. “More 
progress will be made in the redue- 
lion of athlete’s foot by these means 
lhan by the use of fool baths,” the 


Bulletin concludes, speaking for the 
twenty million feet that have trod 
the floors of Army tratning camps. 


that 

and 
forms of nervous” tension 
lreated successfully by simply reduc- 
mnount of salt in the diet is 


insomnia, jil- 
other severe 


HIE possibility 
lers, restlessness 


navy be 


inv the 


suggested in a recent report by Dr. 
Michael M. Miller of Washington, 
D.C. Dro Miller studied the effects 


of a salt free diet on twenty patients 
ul St. Elizabeth’s Hospital who were 


suffering from anxiety and emo- 
tional instability with) pronounced 
iSO When sall was removed 
vos, & 

\ —~ Co 

SF 


a ai vA 
from dicts, in’ carefully 
trolled amounts, improvement of the 
nervous States was quickly apparent. 
‘After four to seven days the major- 
ity of the patients began to show a 
vradual decline in nervous tension, 
irritability, activity drive and rest- 
lessness,” Dr. Miller says in a de- 






Feo, 


COoOn- 


their 


seriplion of his experiments in The 
Journal, of the American Medical 
Association, This was accompanied 
by increased ability to fall asleep 
and a general improvement in- the 
character of - sleep; patients who 
could sleep only with the -help. of 
drugs were able to fall asleep quickly 
and soundhy, and stay asleep, without 


drugs, soon after the. salt free diel 
was Started. When salt was added 
again, most. of these improvements 
vanished, 

Only three patients in the whole 


sroup failed to respond, Dr.- Miller 
reports, and no ill effects were ob- 
served as a result of the diminished 
sall intake. However, he warns, this 
treatment can be undertaken only 
with careful medical supervision, 
since a too-rigid) salt) curtailment 
(especially in’ hot weather and for 
those who engage in strenuous exer- 
cise) may have harmful results. 
oe 8 

GT upies of the common cold go on 

and on. The latest report is from 
Dr. J. H. Kler of New Jersey, who 
made a survey of colds in industry. 
Colds cause one third of the time lost 
in industry. There are most colds in 
December, and fewest in July. Drops 
in temperature are followed by out- 
breaks of colds. People who work in 
drafty places have more colds than 
those who don’t. Early treatment gets 
the best results. 

Office workers have more colds 
than factory workers do. Women have 
more colds than men. More colds 
start on Monday than any other day. 
People who walk around a lot in their 
work have fewer and milder colds than 
those who stand or sit still. See? 

LOOD tests to determine whether 

or not a child can be the off 
spring of a certain parent or parents 
are fairly common today, though 
inany people do not realize that such 
tests can prove only that A is not the 
father of B, for example, and never 
that he is the father. Answering an 
inquiry on the subject, The Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
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emphasizes this point: “If the find- 
ings conform with established laws 
of heredity, the individuals in ques- 
tion. could be the parents but need 
not necessarily be the parents.” 

When the tests do indicate that 
parenthood is impossible, The Jour- 
nal warns, it is a good idea to repeal 
the examination, using fresh blood 
samples. Also, The Journal tells doe- 
lors who may be called on to perform 
such tests, make sure the . persons 
presenting themselves for examina- 
lion are properly identified first, and 
never testify on the results of tests 
performed by any one except yvour- 
self, 

Complete. examination by modern 
methods includes testing for the four 
main blood groups (A, B, AB and QO), 
the subgroups of A and AB types, 
agglutination or “clumping,” — the 
eight Rh types and several other, 
even more recondite, factors. By one 
such means or another, The Journal 
says, positive results are obtained in 
ubout half the cases tested. Bul, says 
the worldly-wise- Journal, “scientific 
proof of nonpaternity does not guar- 
antee a just verdict, because the 
verdict in some courts also depends 


‘on certain imangible factors, such as 


tae manner in which the lawyer and 
the. physician present the facts to 
judge and jury, the impression made 
by the defendant when he_ testifies, 
prejudices in the minds of judge or 
jury against dissolving a marriage, 
and sympathy for woman and child.” 


* * 


RELEASE from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. calls atten- 


lion to the seventy-fifth wedding anni- 
versary observed recently by a Mr. 
amd Mrs. Edward C. Wolfers of Hop- 
Mr. Wolfers, who is now 


age of 


kins, Mo. 


96, was 
= 


FS 
oC 


married at the 2h 









n his bride was 15.) That was the 
year Giuseppe Verdi finished writing 
Aida, At the time they were married, 
the chances that Mr. and Mrs. Wolfers 
would live together for seventy-five 
vears were only 2 in 100,000, Metro- 
politan statisticians have figured out, 
although a man of 21 marrying a girl 
15 today, if they survive parental 
wrath and the child-bride stories in 
the newspapers, have a 10 to 100,000 
chance of celebrating their seventy- 
fifth anniversary together— probably 
by taking an atom-powered world 
tour after supper. 

These odds are based on mortalily 
rates. “If the possibilities of divorce 
are taken into account, the chances 
of a seventy-fifth wedding anniver- 
sary become even more shadowy,” 
Metropolitan says, achieving — the 
gloomy tone in which life insurance 
people publicly discuss ripe old age. 

—R. M. CUNNINGHAM JB 





